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BLO AUB 


AN EVENING IN SPRING. 


The glorious Heaven its golden tinting throws 
On young flowers fill’'d with dew ; 

The vernal landscape’s trembling image flows 
Through waves of clearest blue. 





The mountain streainlet, the bright-blossomed hedge, 
Woods bathed in sunlight streams, 

The evening star that on the purple edge 
Of yonder soft cloud beams ; 


The meadow green, the shrubby valley cool, 
The hill with verdure clad, 

The alder-shalow'd brook, the lillied pool— 
All, all are fair and glad. 


Oh! how encircleth everlasting Love 
Creation with its band ! 

The glow-worm’s light, yon fiery orbs above—- 
Are kindled by one Hand. 


At Thy command, Almighty! from its place 
Drops the frail leaflet here : 
At Thy command, through realins of boundless apace, 
Is hurl'd the falling sphere. 
VERSES 
ADDRESSED BY SIR WALTER SCOTT TO LADY CHARLOTTE BORY 
WHEN LADY CHARLOTTE CAMPBELL, 
On her giving Sir Walter a small volume of her early Poems. 
Of old, ’tis said, in Tliam’s battling days, 
Ere Friendship knew a price, or Faith was sold, 
The chief high-minded, famed in Homer's lays, 
For meanest brass exchanged his arms of gold.* 
Say, lovely Lady, know you not of one 
Who, with the Lycian hero's generous fire, 
Gave lays might rival Grecia’s sweetest tone, 
For the rude numbers of a Northern Lyre ? 


Yet—tho’ unequal all to match my debt— 
Yet take these lines to thy protecting hand, 
Nor heediess hear a Gothic bard repeat 
The wizard harpings of thy native land. 


For each (forgive the vaunt) a wreath may grow, 
At distance due as my rude verse from thine. 
The classic Laurel crowns thy lovely brow, 
The Druid’s * magic Misletoe ” be mine ! 
Castle Street, Edinburgh, Ist Nov., 1799. 


* Iiad, Book vi. 





PARISIAN CAFES. 


Everybody has heard—and in these days of cheap travelling it would be sur- 
orising if everybody had not seen--something of the gaiety and brilliancy of 
Paris. It certainly well merits the title of ‘the City of Pleasure.” It is the 
capital of enjoyment and luxury, where Care is ashamed to show his ugly face, 
and so puts on the mask of Momus. In every arrangement you plainly see that 
the object aimed at is pleasure. The means of amusement are infinite; and the 
people —the bappy and careless people—are ever ready to be amused even with a 
trifle! Glare and glitter blaze in your eyes in all quarters. There is no lack of 
alls. Theatres and réunions of every species are in abundance ; yet, among all 
places ef public resort, none is more light, more gay, more tasteful, more brilliant, 
‘han @ first-rate French café. To sce a café in perfection, one must absolutely 

jut London. The thing is not to be found in this quiet metropolis of ours. 
Don't talk to me of Verrey’s; that is unquestionably an excellent refreshment 
shop; but to a veritable French café it is no more to be compared than dull lead 
0 burnished gold! If you are afllicted with a visit from those intolerable in- 
uders, the blue devils, I advise you to seek refuge in a French café. In a mo- 
nent you feel the genial influence of the joyous atmosphere which envelopes you. 
Who can wear a look of care when there are so many laughing countenances in- 
viting you to be merry! On one side the dominoes—source everlasting and 
iniversal of amusement to Frenchmen—rattle on the marble table. On another 
side wit and conversation supply the staple of mirth; while, in a quiet corner, a 
party of easy politicians are slily enjoying the pungent jests of the Charivari ur 
the Corsaire. The café is ful!—all is merriment ; and the very walls, radiant 
with polished mirrors, seem to join in the universal delight, reflecting it back a 
bundredfold! And how beautiful are those walls! Painted with the brightest 
hues—embellished with gold and silver ornaments, their look is at once light and 
z0rgeous. Sometimes the decorations are in that fantastic style called Arabesque. 
Sometimes they consist of figures of goddesses, cupids. nymphs, and other 
easing personages of the same class; and so well painted, that had we them 
‘ramed and hung in our London parlours, we should be inclined to look upon them 
4s perfect gems. Higher in an eminence sits enthroned, in the full conscious 
ess of her charms,—the adoration of every male beholder—the fair presiding 
Zenius of this enchanting temple! How cheaply are a smile and a /onjour 
‘rom lips so pretty, purchased by ten sous for a demi-tasse of coffee! How en- 
viable is the privilege, acquired by the sacrifice of twopence for a verre d'evu 
‘ucrée, or hteping a compliment into the ear of so exquisite a creature ! 





No won- | 


ier, then, that Frenchmen, of every age and station, frequent the cafe. And 
smail blame to them for it, as Pat says; for though it must be confessed there is | 
much of mere glitter about a café; yet in glitter, as well as in noise, there is | 


some hidden spring of the joyous. All the world knows that the poets describe 
Silence as sad, and every body will admit that there is nothing particularly excit- 
ing in bare walls. But paint your room well ; cover it with mere tinsel, if you 
uke—throw into it the humof conversation, and the bustle of intercourse—create, 
na word,a French café, and instantly, Joy, with her smiling face, appears at 
your elbow. No wonder, then, that the café flourishes! No wonder that the 
Propriétaire rapidly amasses wealth, and turns rentier! No wonder that the 
s4rcons—the tidy active, and assiduous garcons—thankful for the sou they getas 
Suerdon from each guest—grow rich and become propriétaires in their turn 
They all richly <leserve success and prosperity. Yet transplant a French café, 
with its female divinity—its shining magnificence—its sprightly garcons — into the 
heart of this staid metropolis of the British empire, sad a hundred—nay. a thou- 
Sam! to one, it would prove adead failure. ‘The truth is, the population of Paris 
* very different, in feelings and habits, from the population of London. We 
~igiehmnen are adonestic race. Look at our cheerful parloars—our snug fire- 
- > —and aay, is it possible for mere glitter to draw us abroa! from the real sub- 
mp conforts of oirhones! Never! Ant, therefure it is that cafés, which 
m b tVG, Tepuire a ceaseless flow of customers—in and ot every minute—are 
I — to the ammoSile population of OL! Eazland. What is home toa Pa- 
siahth A perlect lerra incognita, oc rather any place where glare and Ture ba- 
bes ne ael Een = ey <a he ne oo pare liseto him. In fact, a“ Parisian 
“ill you fin! hen chez rir ? At bel-tiaie = : - be — tbe regen Soy we 
howe” ia with bine Naas rant at bed-time only. To be “at 
ynonyinous with be.ng “aslecp.” At ho:ne” bo does no- 





thing—absolutely nothing else but sleep. In the morning out he sallies, and 
breakfasts at the café. More advanced in the day he lunches atthe cafe. After 
dining at the restaurant, he finishes his evening at the theatre or the café —sips 
ice, plays at dominoes, and at last home he goes to sleep. Sip. 


SS 
SNARLEYYOW ; OR, ‘THE DOG FIEND. 
ey carr. marRvat.—[Continued from the Albion of April 8.) 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 
In which there is nothing very particular or very interesting 

We must now change the scene for a short time, and introduce to our readers 
a company assembled in the best inn which, at that time, was to be found in the 
town of Cherbourg. The room in which they were assembled was large im di- 
mensions, but with a low ceiling—the windows were diminutive, and gave but a 
subdued light, on account of the vicinity of the houses opposite. The window. 
frames were small, and cut diamond-wise; and, in the centre of each of the 
panes, was a round of coarsely-painted glass. A narrow table ran nearly the 
length of the room, and, at each end of it, there was a large chimney, in both of 
which logs of wood were burning cheerfully. What are now termed chaises 
longues, were drawn to the sides of the table, or leaning against the walls 
of the room, which were without ornament, and neatly coloured with yellow 
ochre. 

The company assembled might have been about thirty in number, of which 
half a dozen, perhaps, were in the ecclesiastical dress of the time; while the 
others wore the habiliments then appropriated to cavaliers or gentlemen, with 
very little difference from those as worn in the times of the Charleses in Fng- 
land, except that the cloak had been discarded, and the more substantial roque- 
laure substituted in its place. Most of the party were men who had not yet ar- 
rived to middle age, if we except the clericals, who were much more advanced 
in life; and any one, who had ever fallen in with the smuggling lugger and its 
crew, woul | have had no difficulty in recognising many of them, in the well-at- 
tired and evidently high-born and well-educated young men, who were scated 
or standing in the room. Among them Sir Robert Barclay was eminently 
conspicuous ; he was standing by the fire conversing with two of the ec- 
clesiastics. 

« Gentlemen,” said he at last, “our worthy Father Lovell has just arrived 
from St. Germain; and, as the most rapid c mmunication is now necessary, he 
is empowered to open here and before us, every despatch which we bring over, 
before it is transmitted to head-quarters, with permission to act as may seem best 
to the friends of his majesty here assembled.” 

The fact was, that King James had lately completely given bimse}f up to re- 
} wiens exercises and mortification, and any communication to him was attended 
with so much delay, that it had been considered advisable to act without consult- 
ing hin; and to avoid the delay consequent on the transmission of communica- 
tions to Paris, the most active parties had determined that they would, for the 
present, take up their residence at Cherbourg, and merely transmit to their friends 
at St. Germain, an account of their proceedings, gaining, at least. a week by this 
arrangement. ‘The party assembled had many names of some note. Among the 
ecclesiastics were Lovell, Collier, Snatt, and Cooke; among the cavaliers were 
those of Musgrave, Friend, and Perkins, whose relatives had suffered in the 
cause ; Smith, Clancey, Herbert, Cunningham, Leslie, and many others. 

When Sir Robert Barclay approached the table, the others took their seats in 
silence. 

* Gentlemen,” said Sir Robert, laying down the despatches, which had been 
opened, ‘* you must be aware that our affairs now wear a very prosperous ap- 
pearance. Supported as we are by many in the government of England, and by 
more in the House of Commons, with so many adherents here to our cause, we 
have every rational prospect of success. During the first three months of this 
year, much has been done; and, at the sare time, it must be confessed that the 
usurper and the heretics have taken every step in their power to assail and to 
crush us. By this despatch, now in my hand, it appears that a Bill had passed 
the Commons, by which it is enacted, ‘that no person born after the 25th March 
next, being a Papist, shall be capable of inheriting any title of honour o1 esta'e, 
within the kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-on-the- 
Tweed.’ ” 

Here, some of the ecclesiastics lifted up their eyes, others struck their clench- 
ed hands on the table, and the cavaliers, as if simultaneously, made the room 
ring, by seizing hold of the handles of their swords. 

** And further, gentlemen, ‘that no Papist shall be capable of purchasing any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, either in his own name, or in the name of any 
other person in trust for him.’ ” 

The reader must be reminded, that in those days, there was no “ Times” or 
*Moraing Herald” laid upon the breakfast table with the debates of the House 
—that communication was anything but rapid, there being no regular post—so 
that what had taken place two months back, was very often news. 

“It appears then, gentlemen, that our only chance is to win our properties with 
our own good swords.” 

* We will!”’ was the unanimous reply of the laity present. 

“In Scotland, our adherents increase daily; the interests of so many have 
been betrayed by the usurper, that thousands of swords will start from their 
scabbards so soon as we can support the cause with the promised assistance of 
the court of Versailles ; and we have here intelligence that the parliament are in 
a state of actual hostility to the usurper, and that the national ferment 1s so great 
as to be almost on the verge of rebellion. I have also gained from a private 
communication from our friend Ram-ay, who is now at Amsterdam, and in a 
position to be most useful to us, that the usurper has intimated to his own coun- 
trymen, although it is not yet known in England, that he will return to the Hague 
in July. Such, gentlemen, is the intelligence | have to impart as respects our 
own prospects in our own country—to which I have to add, that the secret par- 
tition treaty, which is inimical to the interests of the ’rench king. has been sign- 
ed both in London and the Hague, as well a3 by the French envoy there. A 
more favourable occurrence for us, perhaps. never occurred, as it will only in- 
crease the already well-known ill-will of his Catholic Majesty against the 
usurper of his own father-in-law’s crown. I have now, gentlemen, laid before 
you our present position and future prospects; and, as we are met to consult 
upon the propriety of further measures, I shall be most happy to hear the sug- 
gestions of others.” 

Sir Robert Barclay then sat down. 

Lovell, the Jesuit, first rose. [| have,” said he, ‘no opinion to offer rela- 
tive to warlike arrangements, those not being suitable to my profession. I leave 
them to men, like Sir Robert, whose swords are always ready, and whose talents 
are so well able to direct their swords; still, it is well known, that the sources of 
war must be obtained, if war is to be carriel on; and! have great pleasure in 
announcing to those assembled, that from our frien!s in England [ have received 
advice of the two several suns of ninety-three thousand pounds, and twenty- 
nine thousand pounds, sterling money, having been actually collected, and now 
heid in trust for the support of the goo! cau-e ; ap 1, further, that the collections 
are still goimg on with rapidity and success. From his most Catholic Majesty 
we have received an order upon the minister for the sum of fo ir thousand fours, 
which has been duly honoured, and from our blessed father, the Pope, an order 
for five hundred thousand paolis, amounting to about thirteen thoasand poun Is in 
sterling money, together with entire absolution for all sins already comm tted, 
and about to be committed, and a secure pro mise of parad.se to thuse who fall mn 
the maintenance of the true faith and the legitimate king. | have, surther, grea! 
expectations from Irelan |, and many pro nises fron other quarters, In support © 
the cause which, with tie blessing of Gol, | trast will yet triunph.” 

As soon as Lovell sat down, Colier, the ecelesiastic rose. 


for our purposes, there can be no doubt; but I wish to propose one question te 
the coinpany here assembled. it is an undoubted article of the true faith, thas 
we are bound to uphold it by any and by every means. All human attempts are 
justifiable in the service of Gol. Many have already been made to get rid of 

the usurper, but they have not been crowned with success, as we too well know; 

and the blood of our friends, many of whom were not accessories to the ect, has 
been lavisily spilt by the insatiate heretic. But they have, before this, received 

iiamortal crowns, in saffering as martyrs in the cause of religion and justice. [I 

still hold that our attempts to cut off the usurper should be continued ; some 
hand more fortunate may succeed. But not only is his life to be taken, if possi- 

ble, but the succession must be cut off root and branch. You all know that, of 
the many children bern to the heretic William, all but one have been taken away 

from him in judgment for his manifold crimes. One only remains, the presen 
Duke of Gloucester, and I do consider that this branch of heresy should be re- 

moved, even in preference to his parent, whose conduct is such as to assist our 
cause, and whose death may weaken the animosity of his Catholic Majesty, 

whose hostility is well known to be personal. I have neither men nor money to 

offer to you, but | have means, I trust, soon to accomplish this point, and | dedi- 

cate iny useless life to the attempt.” 

It would occupy too much of our pages, if we were to narrate all that wes sail 
and done at this conference, which we have been obliged to report, as intimately 
connected with our history. Many others addressed the meeting, proposals were 
made, rejected, and acceded to. Lists of adherents were produced, and of those 
who might be gained over. Resolutions were entered into and recorded, aad 
questions debated. Before the breaking up, the accounts of the sums expended, 
and the monies still on hand, were brought forward ; and in the former items, the 
name of Vanslyperken appeared rather prominent. As soon as the accounts wem 
audited, the conference broke up, 

We have said that, among those who were at the conference, might be ob- 
served some persons who might be reco :nized as part of the crew of the lugges. 
Such was the case; Sir Robert Barclay and many others were men of good fa- 
mily, and stout Jacobites. ‘1 hese young men served in the boat with the other 
men, who were no more than common seamen ; but this was considered necessa 
ry in those times of treachery. ‘The lugger pulled eighteen oars, wae clinker 
built, and very swift, even with a full cargo. ‘The after-oars were pulled by the 
adherents of Sir Robert, and the arm-chest was stowed in the stern-sheets: so 
that these young men being always armed, no attempt to betray them, or to rise 
against them, on the part of the smugglers, had they been so inclined, could have 
succeeded. Ramsay's trust as steersman had been appropriated to Jemmy Sal- 
isbury, but no other al‘eration Nad taken place. We have entered into thie detail 
to prove the activity of the Jocobite party. About an hour after the conference 
Sir Robes ane ‘os ¢.waliers had resumed their seasnan's attire, for they were @& 
go over that night; and two hours before dusk, those who had been at a confex 
ence, in which the fate of kingdoms and crowned heads was at stake, were te 
be seen labouring at the oar, in company with common seamen, and urging the 
fast boat through the yielding waters, towards her haven at the cove. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Besides other Matter, containing an Argument. 

We left Ramsay domiciliated in the house of the syndic Van Krause, on ex 
cellent terms with his host, who looked upon him as the mirror of informatioa, 
and nota little in the good graces of the syndic’s daughter, Wilhelmina. There 
could not be amore favourable opportunity, perhaps, for a handsome and well-im- 
formed young man to prosecute his addresses and to gain the affections of the 
latter, were he so inclined. Wilhelmina had been brought up in every luxury, 
but isolated from the world. She was now just at the age at which it was her 
father’s intention to introduce her; but, romantic in her disposition, she cared 
little for the formal introduction which it was intended should take place. Neither 
had she seen, in any of the young Dutch aristocracy, most of whom were well 
known to her by sight, as pointed out to her by her father when riding with him, 
that form and personal appearance which her mind’s eye had embodied in her vie 
sions of her future lover. Her mind was naturally refined, and she looked for 
that elegance and grace of deportment which she sought for in vain among her 
countrymen, but which had suddenly been presented to her in the person of Exp 
ward Ramsay. 

In the few meetings of her father’s friends at their house, the conversation was 
uninteresting, if not disgusting : for it was about goods and merchandise, money 
and speculation, occasionally interrupted by politics, which were to her of as little 
interest. How different was the demeanour, the address, and the conversation of 
the young Englishman, who bad been bred in courts, and, at the same time, had 
travelled much! There was an interest in all he said, so much information blend- 
ed with novelty and amusement, so much wit and pleasantry crowning all, thas 
Wilhelmina was fascinated without her being aware of it: and, before the terme 
of intimacy had warranted her receiving his handon meeting, she had already va- 
consciously given her heart. ‘The opportunities arising from her father’s close 
attention to his commercial affairs, and the mutual attraction which brought them 
together during the major part of the day, she, anxious to be amused, and he at 
tracted by her youth and beauty, were taken advantage of by them both, and the 
consequence was, that before ten days, they were inseparable. 

‘The syndic either did not perceive the danger to which his child was exposed, 
provided that there was any objection to the intimacy, or else, equally pleased 
with Ramsay, he had no objection to matters taking their course. 
| As for Ramsay, that he had at first cultivated the intimacy with Welhelmins 
| more perhaps from distraction than with any definite purpose, is certain; bet he 
| soon found that her attractions were too great to permit him to continue it, if be 
had not serious intentions. When he had entered his own room, before he had 
| been a week in the house, he had taxed himself severely as to the nature of hip 
feelings, and he was then convinced that he must avoid her company, which was 
impossible if he remained in the house, or, as aman of honour, make a timely 
retreat; for Ramsay was too honourable to trifle with the feelings of an innoceat 
girl. Having well weighed this point, he then calculated the probability of hw 
being discovered, and the propriety of his continuing his attentions to the daugh- 
ter of one whom he was deceiving, and whose political opinions were at such va- 
riance with his own—but this was a point on which he could come to nodecision 
His duty to the cause he supported would not allow him to quit the houss—® 
remain in the house without falling in love was impossible. 

Why should his political opinions ever be known! and why should not wr 
helmina be of the same opinion as he was !—and why ——Rarmsay fell asleep, 
putting these questions to himself, and the next morning he resolved that things 
should take their chance. 

It was about a fortnight since the cutter had left for England. Ramsay wee 
rather impatient for intelligence, but the cutter had not yet returned. Dreakfass 
had been over some time, Mynheer Van Krause had descended to his warehouse, 
and Ramsay and Wilhelmina were sitting together upon ove of the sofas is the 
saloon, both reclining and free from that restraint of which nothing but extreme 
intimacy will divest you. 

* And so, my Wilhelmina,” said Ramsay, taking up her hand, which lay Test- 
less at her side, and playing with her taper fingers, * you really think Witham of 
Nassau is a good man.” 

* And do not you, Ramsay!” replied Wilhelmina, surprised. 

“ However I may rejoice at his being on the throne of England, I dowht whe- 
ther ! can justify his conduct to the unfortunate King James; in leaguing against 
his own father in-law and dispossessing him of his kingdom. Suppose sow, 
Wilhelmina, that any fortunate man sho i!d become one day your husbend ; whad 
t cruel—what a diabolical conduct it would be on bis part—at least, so it appeare 
o me—if, in return for your father putting him in possession of perhaps hie 
‘reatest treasure on earth, Le were to seize uj on all your father’s property, and 
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“ ‘T'La: we shal. find plenty of willing swords, and a suffic.ent supply of money 


leave him a beggar, beeause other people were Ww Livite him so to do.” 
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‘“‘T never heard it placed in that light before, Ramsay; that the alliance be- 
tween King William and his father-in-law should have made him very scrupulous, 
I grant: but when the happiness of a nation depended upon it, ought not a per- 
son in William’s situation to waive all minor considerations '” 

“The happiness of a nation, Wilhelmina! In what way would you prove 
that so much was at stake.” 

‘* Was not the Protestant religion at stake! 
Catholic !” 

‘‘T grant that, and therefore ought not to reign over a Protestant nation ; but if 


Is not King James a bigoted 


| 
| 


you imagine that the happiness of any nation depends upon its religion, J am | 


afraid you are deceived. Religion has been made the excuse for interfering with 


Z , = . . ee ee es ; ae a, coe We M 
rusted to none but those in the entire confidence of the government. How could | was a sort of wildness in his ideas, as 1f he had always lived secluded from man- 


t 
he have obtained them unless by the treachery of some one at home; and why kind and hu:nan habitations. : : 
should Mynheer Krause, who was not trusted by the government there, notwith- At the time when Taima made his de/ut at the Theatre Francais, he had many 
standing his high civil office, because he was known to be unsafe, be trusted by | creditors; the necessary expenses entailed by his new profession daily augment- 
some one at home, unless it were for treacherous purposes. So argued Mr, | ed their number. His residence in England had made him acquainted with the 
Krause’s most particular friend, who thought it proper to wake known his opinions | vast incomes enjoyed by celebrated actors in that country, and he inclined to par. 
on the subject, and to submit to the other authoritzes whether this was not a fair | take of their expensive style of living. His success speedily justified his most 
subject for representation in their next despatches to England; and in conse- sanguine hopes of faine ; but fortune followed slowly. When an actor was well 
quence of his suggestion, the representation was duly made. Mynheer Krause ' received at the principal theatre in Paris, there was a sort of understanding that 
was not the first person whose tongue had got him into difficulties. he might, during the first two or three years of his career, eontract debts which 

So soon as Vanslyperken had delivered his despatches to Ramsay, he proceed- | he would afterwards be easily enabled to liquidate. Talma profited amply by this 








established custom. He spared no expense for his theatrical costumes, his pri- 





the happiness of a nation whenever no better excuse could be brought forward ; | ed to the Widow Vandersloosh, when, as usual, he was received with every appa- 


but depend upon it, the mass of the people will never guarrel about religion if | rent mark of cordial welcome, was again installed on the little sofa, and again | 





they are left alone, and their interests not interfered with. Had King James not 
committed himself in other points, he might have worshipped his Creator in any 
form he thought proper. That a Protestant king was all that was necessary to 
quiet the nation, is fully disproved by the present state of the country, now that 
the sceptre has been for some years swayed by King William, it being, at this 
moment, in a state very nearly approaching to rebellion.” 

** But is not that occasioned by the machinations of the Jacobite party, w 
are promoting dissension in every quarter?" replied Wilhelmina. 

*‘T grant that they are not idle,’ replied Ramsay ; ‘but observe the state of 
bitter variance between William and the House of Commons, which represents 
the people of England. What can religion have to do with that! No, Wilhel- 
mina ; although, in this country there are few who do not rejoice at their king 
being called to the throne of England, there are many, and those the most wise, 
in that country, who lament it quite as much. 

** But why so?!” 

‘‘ Because mankind are governed by interest, and patriotism is little more than 
acloak. The benefits to this country, by the alliance with England, are very 
great, especially in a commercial point of view, and therefore you will find no 
want of patriots; but to England the case is different ; it is not her interest to be 
involved and mixed up in continental wars and dissentions, which must now inevi- 
tably be the case. Depend upon it, that posterity will find that England will have 
paid very dear for a Protestant king ; 
mit the propriety and necessity of, until they are taxed to pay for it, and then it is 
astonishing how very indifferent, if not disgusted, they become to it.” 

“Why, Ramsay, one would never imagine you to be such a warm partisan of 
the present government, as [ believe you really are, to hear you talk this morn- 
ing,” replied Wilhelmina. 

‘**My public conduct, as belonging to a party, does not prevent my having my 
private opinions. 'To my party I am, and ever will be, steadfast ; but knowing the 
world, and the secret springs of most people's actions, as I do, you must not be 
surprised at my being candid with you, Wilhelmina. Our conversation, I be- 
lieve, commenced upon the character of King William; and I will confess to 
you, that estimating the two claracters in moral worth, I would infinitely prefer 
being the exiled and Catholic James than the unnatural and crowned King Wil- 
liam ? 

** You will say next, that you would just as soon be a Catholic as a Protes- 
tant.” 

** And if I had been brought up in the tenets of the one instead of the other, 
what difference would it have made, except that I should have adhered to the 
creed of my forefathers, and have worshipped the Almighty after their fashion, 
form, and ceremonies! Are not all religions good if they be sincere '—do not 
they all tend to the same object, and have the same goal in view—that of gaining 
heaven! Would you not prefer a good, honest, conscientious man, were he a 
Catholic, to a mean, intriguing, and unworthy person, who professed himself a 
Protestant !” 

‘Most certainly ; but [ should prefer to the just Catholic, a man who was a 
just Protestant.” 

‘That is but natural; but recollect, Wilhelmina, you have seen and heard, as 
yet, but one side of the question; and if I speak freely to you, it is only to give 
you the advantage of my experience from having mixed with the world. I am 
true to my party, and, as a man, I must belong to a party, or I become a nonenity 
But were I in a condition so unshackled that [ might take up or lay down my opi- 
nions as I pleased, without loss of character—as a woman may, for instance— 
so little do I care for party—so well balanced do I know the right and the wrong 
to be on both sides—that I would, to please one I loved, at once yield up my 
opinions, to agree with her, if she would not yield up hers to agree with mine.” 

“Then you think a woman might do so; that is no compliment to the sex, 
Ramsay ; for it is as much as to assert that we have not only no weight or in- 
fluence in the world, but also that we have no character or stability.” 

‘Far from it; I only mean to say that women do not generally enter suffi- 
ciently into politics to care much for them; they generally imbibe the politics of 
those they live with, without further examination, and that it is no disgrace to 
them if they change them. Besides, there is one feeling in women so powerful! 
as to conquer all others, and when once that enters the breast, the remainder are 
absorbed or become obedient to it.” 

** And that feeling is éd 

** Love, Wilhelmina; and if a woman happens to have been brought up in 
one way of thinking by her parents, when she transfers her affections to her hus- 
band, should his politics be adverse, she will soon come round to his opinion, if 
she really loves him. 

‘*] am not quite so sure of that, Ramsay.” 

“Tamgquite sure she ought. Politics and party are ever a subject of dispute, 
and therefore should be avoided by a wife; besides, if a woman selects one as her 
husband, her guide, and counsellor through life, one whom she swears to love, 
honour, cherish, and obey, she gives but a poor proof of it, if she does not yield 
up her judgment in all matters more peculiarly his province.” 

* You really put things in such a new light, Ramsay, that I hardly know how 
to answer you, even when | am not convinced.” 

‘‘Because you have not had sufficient time for reflection, Wilhelmina; but 
weigh well, and dwell upon what I have said, and then you will either acknow- 
ledge that Iam right, or find arguments to prove that Iam wrong. But you 
promised me some singing. et me lead you into the music room.” 

We have introduced this conversation between Wilhelmina and Ramsay, to 
show, not only what influence he had already gained over the artless, yet intelli 
gent girl, but also the way by which he considerately prepared her for the acknow- 
ledgment which he resolved to make to her on some future opportunity ; for, al- 
though Ramsay cared little for deceiving the father, he would not have married 
the daughter without her being fully aware of who he was. ‘These conversations 
were constantly renewed, as if accidentally, by Ramsay ; and long before he had 
talked in direct terms of love, he had fully prepared her for it, so that he felt she 
would not receive a very severe shock when he threw off the mask, even when 
she discovered that he was a Catholic, and opposed to her father in religion as 
well as in politics. The fact was, that Ramsay, at first, was as much attracted 
by her wealth as by her personal charms ; men, as his love 
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but, like many other 


increased, so did he gradually become indifferent to her wealth, and he was de- | 


termined to win her for his wife in spite of all obstacles, and even if he were 
obliged, to secure her hand, by carrying her off without the paternal consent. 

Had it been requisite, it is not certain whether Ramsay might not have been 
persuaded to have abandoned his party, so infatuated had he at last become with 
the really fascinating Wilhelmina 





But Ramsay was interrupted in the middle of one of his most favourite songs, | 
by old Koops, who informed him that the lieutenant of the cutter was waiting for | 


him in his room. Apo'‘ogising for the necessary absence, Ramsay quitted the 


music and hastened t 

Mr 
after tie fright he had received from the nasal organ of the corporal. 
ance of his instructions from Ramsay, he had not 
ment despatches, and extract the He 
from Rainsay’s adherents 

“You are sure these extracts 
read thei over. 

** Quite so, sir,” replied Vanslyperken 

“* And you have been careful to seal the letters again, so as to avoid suspi- 
cion?” 

*“* Does not my life depend upon it, Mr. Ramsay '” 

“Very true, and also upon your fidelity to us. Here’s your money. 
know when you sail, and come for orders.” 

Vanslyperken then took his bag of money, made his bow, and departed. and 
Ramsay commenced reading over the letters received from his friends. Myn- 
heer Van Krause observed Vanslyperken as he was leaving the house, and imme- 
diately hastened to Ramsay's room to inquire the news. A portion of the con- 
tents of the despatches were made known to him, and the syndic was very soon 
afterwards secn to walk out, leaving his people to mark and tally the bales which 
were hoisting out from a vessel in thecanal. The fact was, that Mynheer Van 
Krause was so anxious to get rid of his secret, that he could not contain himself 
any longer, and had set off to communicate to one of the authorities what he had 
obtained. 

“But from whence did you receive this intelligence, Mynheer Krause,” de- 


rooin, o meet Vanslyperken. 

In pursu- 
failed to open all the govern- 
ir contents had also brought over letters 


ire quite correct,” said Ramsay, after he had 


Let me 


manded the other. ‘* The despatches have not yet been opened; we are waiting 
for Mynhcer Van Wejen. I suppose we shall learn something there You knew 
all before we did, when the cutter arrived last time. You must have some im- } 


portant friends at the English court, Mynheer Van Krause 





Here Mynheer Krause nodded his head, and looked very knowing, and shortly 
afterwards took his leave 
But this particular friend of Mynheer Krause was also his particular enemy 
Krause had | nparted secre ts which were s pposed to be known and en- 





religion is what every one is willing to ad- | 


Vanslyperken had received his orders to return to the Hague a few days | 


drank the beer of the widow's own brewing, and was permitted to take her fat 
hand. Babette inquired after the corporal, and, when rallied by the lieutenant, 
appeared to blush, and turned her head away. The widow also assisted in the 
| play, and declared that it should be a match, and that Babette should be married 

on the same day that she was. 
leave, and went on board, giving permission to the corporal to go on shore, and 
very soon the corpora! was installed in his place. 

This is a sad world of treachery and deceit.—( To be continued.) 
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| ANECDOTES OF TALMA, RELATED BY HIS WIDOW. 
| Madame ‘l’'alma (now Countess de Chalot) is no less distinguished for her lite- 
rary than her histrionic talents. She made her debut as Mademoiselle Vanhove, 
at the Comedie Francaise in 1785, and she continued to be a popular favourite 
on the French stage until her retirement in 1816. Previously to her union with 
|'Talma, which took place in 1802, Mademoiselle Vanhove had married a M. Pe- 
ltit; but her marriage proved unhappy, and she separated from her husband.— 
Talma became deeply attached to her: but their union was deferred for the space 
of eight years, by Madame Petit’s reluctance to sue for a divorce. Her seru- 
ples were, however, finally overcome by a curious incident, which she thus re- 
| lates .— 

Talma was deeply attached to the young actress, and was anxious to overcome 
every obstacle which opposed their union. He was but little disposed to listen 
to the suggestions of reason, and he considered his passion as a sufficient answer 
to every argument. Distressed by his importunities, Madame P. obtained a conge 
of several months; and all communication between her and alma was for the 
time suspended. At the expiration of her congé she returned to her professional 
duties. Her unaltered resolution seemed to indicate to Talma the utter hope- 
lessness of his suit, when an extraordinary circumstance sealed the union of two 
beings who were afterwards destined to be separated only by death. Ina piece 
written by Collot d’Herbois, one of the actors had to carry off the heroine in his 
Just as he was leaving the stage with his burthen, his foot slipped, and he 
When she was raised up, it 


arms. 
fell with his whole weight on the unfortunate lady. 
into her bosom. The accident excited great alarm, the lady was carried to her 
apartment, and several surgeons immediately attended her. The whole theatre 
was in a state of agitation, for the actress was a great favourite both with the 
public and her dramatic colleagues. ‘Thre medical gentlemen observed that the 
wound did not bleed sufficiently, and one of them suggested that it should be 
sucked, as the only means of saving the lite of the lady. Talma performed this 


to whom he had long been attached. ‘Their marriage was the eonsequence. 

In the year 1793, Madame ‘Talma (then Madame Petit) inspired two ardent 
attachments, of which the ore was as repugnant to her feelings as the other was 
congenial with them. The circumstance is thus recorded by the lady herself— 

‘It is well known that, during the reign of terror, Robespierre had inscribed 


vreat tragedian. The lady was not insensible to his attachment: how, indeed, 
could she be different to his sublime talent, and his eloquent expression of that 
sentiment which no other could so effectively pourtray. Robespierre attended 
the theatre every evening, and it was not long before the actress discovered that 
she was the object of his marked admiration. She shrunk with alarm from the 
attentions of her odious admirer; and sought, at least, to retard a declaration 
which she feared could not long be avoided. 
herself for some time from the theatre. But how was her terror increased when 
‘alma related to her a circumstance concerning himself, which had just then oc- 
curred. ‘There was in Paris, at that time, a tailor of great celebrity. He was 
the only one capable of making in perfection a particular kind of coat, then very 
fashionable. It was a-short redingote a la Polonaise, trimmed with branden- 
burghs. This coat, with an open collar, a shaw! waistcoat, and tight pantaloons 
was the fashionable costume of the day, and was worn by Talma and all the e/c- 
gans of Paris. Robespierre sent for the tailor above alluded to, and ordered him 
to make him one of the fashionable redingotes. The tailor, thinking to enhance 
lie reputation by making it known that he worked forthe great tragedian, said— 
Talma.’ At the mention of this name the countenance of Robespierre became 
terrified tailor fancied he beheld a ferocious tiger, ready to devour him; and he 
had no sooner got rid of his fearful customer than he hurried to the Rue de la 
Victoire to acquaint Talma with what had taken place. The actress, on being 
informed of this circumstance, guessed the real cause of Robespierre’s fury.— 
She deemed it prudent to prevail on ‘Talma to discontinue his visits to her, and 
she determined to seek the protection of influential persons who belonged to the 
party opposed to Robespierre. With this view, sle renewed her acquaintance 
with Madame Cheftel, of the Theatre Francaise, better known by the name ot 
Mademoiselle Henry. This lady's husband, who was the antagonist of Robes- 
pierre, was on terms of friendship with Danton and ‘Tallien. . ‘ 

‘The actress being one day at a dinner party at Madame Cheftel’s, tried to 
render herself agreeable, and she succeeded so well, that during the dessert, Tal- 
lien, elevating his voice, thus addressed her in the tone of gallantry and courtesy 
prevalent at the time :—* Do you know, fair Citizeness, that you have been de- 
nounced to the Committee of Public Safety ?’—‘ Ah, Citizen ! 
‘It is true, indeed ; but surely you must be aware that that monster, Robespierre 


what do I hear! 


he, * you have no cause for fear. Weare now your friends. If you should be 


persecuted, come to Darton. I will protect you.’ ”’ 
During dinner, the actress to whom the above anecdote refers was struck 
| circumstance which, at any other time, would probably have passed unn 


by a 





oticed 





office, and thus obtained an undesiable claim to the hand and heart of a woman | rm 
| inthat case we should only have the more debts. 


As the evening drew nigh, Vanslyperken took his | 


| ter designs from the antique. 


He was the first who got articles of furniture made af- 
His residence was the resort of all artists and Jo- 
vers of art; and his table was open to every one. This constant throng of yi- 
sitors was agreeable to him, and drew him momentarily from his gloomy reveries 
into fits of boisterous gaiety, which, however, did not operate any change in his 
general disposition. He launched into the most expensive habits; but this 
course of extravagance could not last long. The managers of the theatre be- 
came weaty of seconding the schemes of a fertile imagination ever busily en- 
gaged in inventing new costumes, scenery, and decorations. Thwarted in the 
gratification of his tastes and the execution of his favourite plans, Talma was on 
the point of Leing reduced to the necessity of economizing: a sad extremity for 
aman of genius! ‘ A beautiful and accomplished woman extricated him from 
his embarrassments ; and by her marriage withthe young Roscius, brought him 
an income of forty thousand frances per annum.” 

‘T'alma’s first marriage was brought about by the intervention of Mademoiselle 
Contat. The lady was nearly twenty years older than her husband. N”:mporte. 
He fancied himself in love, and Julie (that was her name,) who was more in love 
than he, readily resigned the entire disposal of her fortune to the man of her 
heart. Before the expiration of the first year of her marriage Julie gave birth 
to twins. Both were boys, and the public surnamed them Henry VIII. and 


vate dress, or furniture. 


| Charles IX., two characters, in the representation of which Talma was, at that 


was discovered that a large pin, attached to her dress, had run its whole length | 


time, exciting prodigious admiration. 

The children died shortly after their birth. This misfortune was deeply de- 
plored, and it probably had some effect in interrupting the happiness of the mar- 
ried couple, as it was not probable that Julie would again become a mother. Be 
this as it may, dissension soon arose between them. Julie complained of her 
husband’s indifference, and he complained of her temper. ‘Their fortune was 
speedily dilapidated, for neither the one nor the other were capable of limiting 
their expenses to their income. Madame Talma kept no accounts with her ser- 
vants ; waste and depredation naturally ensued. The husband and wife mutu- 
ally accused each other of being the cause of those pecuniary embarrassments, 
which both parties were continually helping to augment. Their visitors, who 
were exccedingly numerous, arrived to dinner or supper at different hours, so that 
the table was constantly kept spread and served for new guests. Julie was the 
soul of the gay and brilliant parties who were daily assembled. Her house was 
the resort of all the celebrated men in Paris. Poets, artists, men of science, 


| statesmen, all assembled at the little hotel in the Rue Chantereine. 


She feigned ilmess, and absented | 


‘I suppose, Citizen, you would wish the coat to be like that which I made for | 


violently convulsed, and he repeated, in a tone of fury—* Talma! ‘Talma!’ The | 


Talma’s extravagance frequently called forth remonstrances from his second 
wife, who in reference to this subject, relates the following :— 

His wife said to him one day, somewhat angrily, ** Suppose my tastes were as 
expensive as yours! Suppose I wanted diamonds, boxes at all the theatres, and 
——"’ * Well, my dear,” observed Talma, with the most provoking sang froid, 


Talma could not be happy in an ordinary state of existence. He required lux- 
ury, glory, and powerful emotions. He sought happiness, but it was by means 
whicli too often beget misery. Would he have been happier had his career been 
one of tranquil obscurity! Possibly he might. for he indulged in mental abstrac- 


Talma’s name on his proscription lists. He was bent on his destruction. The | U0" as a sort of recreation, and he turned to his own thoughts for occupation and 
cause of this enmity is not generally known. It was this :—A young actress, | @musement. He once said to his wife, “* When I go to my box in the theatre, 
who had just made her debut at the Theatre de la Republique, captivated the | and look round at the gay and brilliant circle of spectators, | cannot help reflect- 


ing, that in a few years they will all be in their graves and forgotten. Would you 
believe that often when I gaze on a beautiful woman, and contemplate her grace- 
ful form and charming features, I picture to myself the skeleton of the lovely 
creature: I see as it were, the skeleton beneath the flesh. My eyes and my 
fancy have become so confirmed in this habit, that it is now quite involuntary.” 
The nervous susceptibility of ‘Talma’s temperament disposed him to strange fan- 
cies and alarms, of which he could not divest himself. At que time he took it 
into his head that he was growing blind; at another time he was afraid of drop- 
ping down dead in the street. He wes frequently haunted by the apprehension 
of paralysis. But when he was earnestly occupied by his studies, these gloomy 
fancies never assatled him. 


THE LITTLE BIT OF TAPE. 
BY RICHARD JOHNS, ESQ. 

‘** Slow and sure has been the motto of my family from generation to gene- 
ration, and wonderfully has it prospered by acting on this maxim; the misfortunes 
of the house of Slowby having apparently been reserved for the only active and 
enterprising individual ever born unto that name. Reader, I am that unhappy 
man! Waiters upon Fortune, plentifully have all my progenitors fared from the 
dainties of the good lady's table; while I, in my anxiety to share in the feast, 
have generally upset the board, and lost everything in the scramble 

Sir James Slowby, my worthy father, was a younger son, and his portion had 
been little more than the blessing of a parent, conveyed in the form of words al- 
ways used in our family—* Bless thee, my son; be slow and sure, and you will 
be sure to get on.” He did get on; for, was he not one of the feelers of that 
huge polypus in society, the Slowbys! Ways of making money, which other 
men had diligently sought in vain, discovered themselves to him; places were 
conferred on him, and legacies left him, for no one reason that could be diseover- 
ed, except that he seemed indifferent to such matters, and latterly became so 
wealthy, that he did not require them. He was slow in marrying, not entering 
the “holy state’ till he was forty. He did not wed a fortune: no! he rather 
preferred a woman of good expectations; and these were, of course, realised,— 
the money came and sure.” He lived to a good old age ; but death, 
though slow, was sure also; and he at length died, leaving two sons: on one he 
bestowed all his wealth; the other, my luckless self, he left a beggarly dependent 
The fact of the matter was, I had too much viva- 


* slow 


is in love with you ''—* I am not aware of it, Citizen; but if it be so, I implore | 0? 42 elder brother's bounty. ; 

your aid to extricate me from so dire a misfortune "—‘ Indeed! do you know | Cit¥ to please so true a Slowby as my father; while James was a man after his 
| what you say !’—‘ Doubtless she does!’ exclaimed Danton, with his voice of | °%" heart ; and, perhaps I had circulated a little too much of the old gentleman's 
lthunder. * You cannot suppose that so pretty a woman would return the affee- | Money im what he strangely called my ‘loose kind of life; but which I only 
tion of a reptile like Robespicrre. Be not alarmed, ma trait charmante,” added | C@nominated * living fast * He might have confessed that I was not altogether 


I often made my father most magnificent presents ; and 
iy the bills, the generosity of the intention 


selfish in my pleasures 

though, perhap 

was the same 
The following ietters were written just before our worthy parent’s death, by 


s, he ultimately had to | 





| 4 fish was served, and, as the servant placed it on the table, the head fell off into his two sons. James was at the pate rnal mansion in —— Square, [ at a little 
Danton’s plate. ‘That is a bad omen,” observed Tallien."’  ‘ No,” replied | 1-side public-house about four aud twenty miles from Newmarket ] must 
| Danton, ** you see the head has fallen before me Shortly after this Robespterre Premise Urat [ was thus far on my way to London, in answer to my brother's 
| lost his head: but, nevertheless. Danton's was forfcited first summons ; but, at ** Ugley * over the post-chaise went—a wheel was broken, 
| Madame Talnia relates the circumstance which first inspired her celerated | 44d so was my leit arm The post-boys swore it was my fault, because I had not 

husband with a taste for dramatic recitation. 'Talma was originally destined to fol- , Patience to have the wheels properly greased ; and I, because it was my misfor- 
low his father’s profession, that a of dentist. It appears that three young lawyers, , tune to be obliged to delay my journey tll the mischief was re paired—] mean as 

who subsequently became very distinguished at the French bar (M.M. Bellart, | Tegards the wear of my arm, not the wheel of the chaise,—for, had I been able, 





' } | ul > ridder »of th + m2 ¢ ha . ¢ » ¢} + have 
| Bonnet, and Lepidor) were in the habit of meeting together, during the winter | would rather have ridden one of the post-horses to the next stage, than not have 
| . } : ’ nur a - 
| evenings, at each other's lodgings. On these occasions one of the party would | pursued my route. 

alternately read aloud to the others. This afforded them amusement, whilst, at - Square. 
> : +5 esl , 
the saine time, it tended to improve them in the art of elocution. They frequent- “My pear proruer,—Your father requests that you will take an early Of- 


ille ° Racine, Moliére. and Volt iT 
acquainted with those young advocates, often joined their even- 
ing réunions, but for a long time he took no part in their recitations. He 

to sit at the fire- absorbed in his own reveries, and apparently indifferent to 
what was passing. His young friends often urged him to join in their recita- 
tions, in vain. At length he yielded to their repeated solicitations. A book 
| was presented to him and he read the part assigned to him in a dramatie dialozue 
His first attempt was a decided failure ; the next was better, and the next better 
| stil At ] 


eve lope 1 itself, and 
with admiration 


he had at first been so indifferent, 


ly recited scenes from the plays of Corne 





Talma, who was 


usec 





siae, 


but 


length his extraordinary talent d filled his friends 
the amusement to which 


M. Bellart 


1€ 


Ree A 7 
By degrees he conceived a taste for 
and 


often related this circumstance, and remarked that the bar had led Talma to tl} 


the taste grew to a passion 


portunity of coming to town, as he is supposed to be on his death-bed. His will 
only awaits your arrival to receive signature. Should you solemnly promise not 
to dissipate money as you have heretofore done, he will leave you a gentlemanly 
Dr Druget is of opinien that our father may live till Sunday next ; 
at date, you will be in sufficient time 


competence 
so, if you are here at any period before th 
for the above-mentioned purpose. 
*- Your affectionate brother, 
‘Dear Jima,—You might think it wise to delay my seeing our dear father, 
but J did not ;—so started at once,—double-fee'd the post-boys,—double feed 
for the horses,—away I bowled, till off came the wheel at Ugley. Here 1 am, 
with a broken arm. Tell my father I am cut to the quick that we may never 
meet again. I'll promise any thing he likes. I now really see the folly of being 


James Stowsy. 


hu 


' 

| staze, , | always in such a devil of a hurry; particulary in spending money, paying bills, 
| Some time after, but without any idea of adopting the dramatic art as a pro- and that kind of thing: say that I will now for ever stick by the family motto, 
| fession, Talma performed in private theatricals. At length, on the urgent recom- | ‘slow and sure.’ Yours in haste, Ricuarp Stowsy.” 
mendation of his friends, he made his detut at the Theatre Francaise. I need; ‘P.S. I send my own servant to ride whip and spur till he puts this in your 
not (says his widow record his success—that is known to all the world; but I! hands; he will beat the post by an hour and a half, which is of consequence. 

j will de scribe some peculiarities in the character and disposition of that celebrated This latter epistle never reached its destination—my poor fellow broke his 
| man which are not generally known. '‘Talma was endowed by nature with ex- | neck at Epping; and, as the letter was despatched in too great haste to be 
| treme sensibility, but that sensibility required to be roused and stimulated. He | fully directed, it was opened and returned to me by the coroner in due course of 
| very easily forgot the objects dearest to bim, if they were absent Pre-occupied post 

| by his own sensations, he bestowed but little attention on what passed around I did not get to town till long after the death of my father. The will signed 


him in the ordinary course of life 


He possessed the singular faculty of fa 








at last, my absence being unaccounted for, gave my brother the whole property ; 





fall ing 
asleep at will; and he could do this as often, and during as long intervals, as he | nor did he seem inclined to part witha shilling. A place in the T , which 
wished t seemed as though, fatigued by his inward and laborious occupation, | the head ef our ancient house, Lord Snaile, had bestowed on my father, and still 
| he endeavoured to escape, as it were, from himself. A quiet strain of conversa- | promised to keep in the family, might yet be mine,—I was his lordship’s god- 
tion seldom interested him: he required to be stimulated by a lively and anima- son, and had a fair chance for it but the now Sir James Slowby, second 
ted discussion. This never failed to draw him from his habitua torpor, and it | of the title, and worthy of the name, would not withdraw his claim as eldest 





was curious to observe his energy in maintaiming opmions which, though not al- | born 
“ev ever failed to be characterlazed by the most p'quant originality. T «J won't move in the matter, Richard,” said my slow and sure brother; “tet 








1837. 





Che Albion, 





gives me the offer, I will accept it. Tam not greedy after riches, Hea 
ven knows , butit would be tempting Providence not to hold what 1s put inte my 
possession, nor freely take what is freely given. His Lordship has requested ¥ 
letter, that we both wait upon him in Curzon Street, no doubt about the apy ered 
ment; he makes mention of wishing to introduce us to the ladies, after the de 
spatch of business.’ Our cousin Maria used to be lovely asa child, and, though 
not a fortune, may come in for something considerable, ultimately. 

Such was my brother's harangue. Sick of his prosing I left his house, eom- 
forting myself that I had, at least, as much chance of the appoiatuient as he had ; 
nor was I altogether without my hopes of supplanting him with M fia, though 
he might be thought worthy of wedding her at Marylebone ; ami 1, even with 
her own special license, would have to journey on the same errand as far as 
Gretna. : 4 

I dined that day at Norwoo with an old schoolfellow. At his house I was to 
pass the night, and on the morrow, at two o'clock, my fate was to be deciled.— 
On this eventful morning I was set down in Camberwell by my friend's phaeton. 
| had seen the Norwood four-horse coach start for town long before we left home, 
and had given myself great credit for not allowing it to convey me that I might 
have from thence been enabled to intrude on Lord Snaile’s privacy an hour or two 
before I was expected. But I recollected I had annoyed his lordship on more 
than one occasion in a similar manner, and I seriously resolved that I would no 
longer mar my fortunes by my precipitation. It was now, however, within two 
hours of the time of appointment; my friend's vehicle was not going any farther, 
and I might, at least, indulge myself by reaching Oxford street by the quickest 
public conveyance. Ouanibusses had just been introduced on that road; and the 
Reed Rover, looking like a hage trap for catching passengers, was drawn up at the 
endof Camberwell Green. ** Charing Cross, sir !’’—** Oxford Street, sir ?’—- 
!’ was music to my ears, even from the cracked voice of a 


if my lord 


«Going directly, sir! 
cad, and in T unfortunately got ; and there did I sit for ten minutes, while coaches 
innumerable, passed me for London. Still I preserved my patience, firm in my 
gool resolves. At length another Westminster omnibus drove up. 

“Are you going now; or are you not?” said I, very properly restraining an 
oath just on the tip of my tongue. 

* Going directly, sir—be in town long before him, sir,’ said the cad, pointing 
to the other ‘bus, forhe saw my eye was turned towards it. 

At that moment, a simple looking servant girl with a band-box came across 
the Green, and a fight commenced between the conducteurs of the rival vehicles 
for the unfortunate woman, in which she got not a little pulled about. The Red 
Rover, however, won the day; and glad enough was I when we started, at a rat- 
tling pace. But my pleasure was of short duration. 

« Where are you going !’’ asked an old woman opposite me, who knew t>e 
road, which I did not. 

** Going to take up, ma‘am,” saidthe cad. ‘ We shall be back to the Green 
Man in ten minutes if you've left any thing behind.” 

** Where is my bandbox !”’ said the girl. | 

‘‘T knows nothing about it, not I; I suppose it went by the other "bus if you | 
ara’t got it. Why did you let it out of your own hands, young ‘oman! That | 
‘ere cad is the greatest tluef on the road.” 

The girl began to cry, and declared she should lose her place ; and I to swear 
for I thought it very likely I should lose mine. But we at length once more 
passed the Green, and tore along at the rate of ten miles an hour, till we set 
dowa passengers at the Elephant and Castle. Reader, do you happen to know a 
biscuit-shop occupying the corner of the road to Westminster, opposite the afore- 
said Elephant and Castle! There it was, the Red Rover drew up, and the cad 
descended to run after a man and woman, who seemed undetermined whether 
they would take six-pennyworth or not. My patience was now quite exhausted. 





’ ~ 
Curzon Street ; and I consider it my duty to inform you, that these will be equally 
d sagreeable in Square.” ; } 

j felt at that moment too proud to ask for, or offer, explanations. I saw by the 
tw.nkle-of his cold grey eye that he had received the appointment, and of course 
it would have been against his principles to resign it in my favour; so I merely 
toll him that I should have great pleasure in attending to the wishes of two men | 
so equally respected as Lord Snaile and Sir James Slowby: and, bidding him a 
very good morning, I left hiin to his seif-gratulations. 

About a twelvemonth afterwards, I elicited from the servant who had opened 
the door to me, and delivered my unfortunate message to his lordly master, the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

It appears that on the man entering the library he found the peer and the baronet 
seated together, the eyes of the former fixed on a time-piece, which told the 
Startling fact that the hour of appointment was past, by five minutes. ‘Is Mr. 
Slowby come ?”’ said my lord, turning suddenly towards the servant. 

“Ves, iny lord; but pe 

** Show him in directly, sir. 
dered him to be admitted !” 

“T tid the gentleman so, my lord, and that you were waiting for him, and he 
said he would call again. J am afraid the gentleman is unwell, my lord.” 

“Unwell!” eried his lordship, * and you allowed him to quit the house ?” 

“He ran away, my lord;” and here, not knowing how far it would be safe to 
give the conclusion he had drawn from my extraordinary manner and appearance, 
the man hesitated. 

“Tell me why, this instant, sir,” exclaimed his master; “there is some mys- 
tery, and I know it.” 

_“T beg pardon, my lord, but Mr. Slowby seemed much excited—was without 
his hat, had torn clothes—scarcely decent, my lord. I hope your lordship will 
excuse me, but the gentleman seemed flushed with after-dinner indulgence in the 
morning, my lord.” 

_ On this well-bred announcement of my being drunk, the peer and his compan- 
ion exchanged significant looks. 

“You may go,” said my lord, bowing his head to the servant: but ere my in- 
formant got further than the neutral ground between the double doors, he heard 
my kind brother say, “* Just like him ;—dined yesterday at Norwood.” 

** A disgrace to the family !"’ sorrowfully remarked his lordship. ‘I had hoped 
to benefit him, but "’—a pause—* the appointment is yours, Sir James. I could 
not trust it with a man of his character.” 

It is satisfactory to know the particulars of one’s misfortunes, and these were 
given me at the “ Bear” in Piccadilly. After being cut by all, as a graceless 
vagabond, when it was discovered that J had few meals to say grace over, I ain 
now considered dead to society ; but I am, in fact “living for revenge.’ ‘To 
spite the omnibuses, and abuse the cads at my leisure, I drive a short stage out 
of town; andif any gentleman knows one Dick Hastings, and will “ please to re- 
member the coachman,”’ he who will drink to his honour’s good health will be the 
luckless Richard Slowby. 








Did I not tell you I expected Mr. Slowby, and or- 


re 
THE MUTUAL FRIEND, OR FEMININE POLITICS. 


“ Fide sed cui vide.” 

In a morning room in Curzon street, bending over her Berlin frame, sat one of 
London's “ evening stars,’ Ellen Mortimer, when a double knock roused her from 
her work, and the servant announced “ Mr. Robert Tempest.” 

‘Let mamma know—how do you do, Robert 4”’ said Miss Mortimer, without 
rising ; ‘any news to-day !” 

“ Yes; but don't disturb my aunt ; ! only came for au instant to tell you Lady 
Selby’s invitations are all out; have you had yours !” 





mined to get a place in a more expeditious conveyance, I dashed open the door of 
the omnibus just as the conducteur’s “all right” again set the carriage in mo- 
tion; he, having failed in his canvassing, at the same instant jumped on the step 
behind the "bus. The consequences were direful. ‘The cad was transferred to 
the pavement by a swingeing blow on ‘the temple from the opening panel, while I | 
lost my equilibrium, and made a full length prostration into mud four inches thick | 
which formed the bed of the road. I had fallen face downward, and the infuria- 

ted official of the "bus quickly bestrode me, grasping me by the nape of the neck, | 
—I gasped for breath. Never shall I forget what 1 then inhaled. ‘To bite the | 
dust is always disagreeable , but, I can assure you, it is nothing to a mouthful of 
mud. Rescued at last by the intervention of the police, | was permitted to rise. 
I had no time to dispute the question of right and wrong; glad enough was I to 
be allowed to medicate the cad’s promissory black eye with a sovereign; for 
which I was declared by all present, and particularly by the man what rides be- 
lund the ‘homnibus’ * to be a perfect gemmen, only a little hasty.” Never was 
a gentleman in a worse pickle. The road had been creamed by the reign of wet 
weather that marks an English summer. Had I been diving in a mud-cart, or 
‘far into the bowels of the land,” through the medium of a ditch in the neigh- 
bouring St George’s Fields, I could not have presented a more extraordinary ap- 
pearance. [ might have been rated as a forty-shilling land-holder, and rich goil 
into the bargain. As soon as I could clear my eyes sufficiently to permit of the 
exercise of vision, I espied an old clothes’ shop in the distance ; and in this wel- 
come retreat I speedily bestowed myself amid cries of “ How are you off for 
soap !”—* There you go, stick-in-the-umud !"—** Where did you lie last !’’ and 
other specimens of saburban wit. Having left the admiring gaze of about two 
hundred spectators, I obtained a washing-tub and a private room from my newly 
formed acquaintance, Isaacs ; and, my ablutions being complete, I equipped my- 
self in a full suit of black, which, though the habiliments were rather the worse 
for wear, fitted me pretty well, and had been, withal, decently made. I was also 
supplied with shirt and drawers, ‘‘ goot ash new,” and a hat which Isaacs swore 
was only made the week before, and ‘cheap ash dirt.” I appreciated the si- 
mile, but the hat I could scarcely get on my head; time was, however, wearing 
away, and I was obliged to have it, as well asa pair of Blucher boots, not a 
Wellington’s fitting me in the Jew’s whole stock of such articles. I again 
started. There happened to be a hackney-coach passing just as I emerged from 
the shop. ‘This was fortunate ; for, to hide my low boots, Isaacs had strapped 
my trousers down so tightly, that, not trusting much to the material, I thought it 
might be advisable to avoid walking. : 


A tour-horse Westminster coach was just starting across the way, and, deter- | 


I had yet sufficient time before me to keep my appointment, and I was now 
fairly on my way to Curzon Street; nothing interrupting my meditation for the 
next half hour but the paying of aturnpike. I had certainly met with many vex- 
atious annoyances during the morning ; but I felt pleased with myself for so far 
conquering my impetuous spirit as to have exhibited, on the whole, but little irri- 
tation under my suffering. For this, I thought I deserved to succeed in my pre- 
Sent visit to that high priest of Fortune, a patron. Then I bethought me of 
Maria, and took a glance at my suit of black. I fancied that I must look very 
lke an undertaker,—I knew not why; I had imagined myself perfectly gentle- 
manly in appearance when I left my toilet at Norwood, and I had only changed 
One suit of black for another,—but then these were not made for me. Perhaps 
some poor fellow had been hanged in them. I got nervous and miserable. 

My hat galled my head ; I removed it, and held it in my hand. It certainly did 
not took like a new one. I was ingeniously tormenting myself with calling to 
memory every disease of the scalp [ had ever heard of, when J reached the 
corner of Curzon Street; and, not wishing to desecrate the portals of the fastidi- 
ous peer by driving up in a “ Jarvey,” I got out, and made my approach on foot. 
I had knocked—there was a delay in opening the door. The porter is out of the 
way, thought I; and I took an opportunity of looking at my heels, to sec if-I had 
walked off with any straws from the coach. I heard the door opening:—I say 
heard, for I did not look up, my eyes just then resting ona small piece of tape 
that T had been dragging in the dirt-—Oh! luckless appurtenance of the drawers 





of the Jew!—Yes! the door was opening to admit me to the presence of my 
hodle relation—my patron—who I trusted was waiting with an appointment of 
£1500 4-year, anxious to bestow it on his godson—the morning that was to wit- 
ness my introduction to her whom I had already wedded in my imagination—I 
saw a little piece of tape dangling at my heels! Before the portals of the man- 


sion had quite gaped to receive me, my finger was twisted round this cruel instru- | 


ment of destiny, in the hope of breaking it. I pulled. Acting like a knife on 
pr trousers, fast strapped to iny boots, and too powerful a strain on the drawers, 
though ** goot ash new,” both were rent to the waistband ;—my coat ripped at the 
shoulder by the action of my arm ;—my hat fell off, and was taken by the wind 
Cown the street ;—and the servant, to whom, having finished this ingenious opera- 
tion, I stood fully disclosed, unfortunately saw but the effects, without knowing 
the cause of my disaster. 

The man was too well-bred to remark my appearance, but he had every reason 
for thinking me either mad or drunk ; as, to crown all, my face must have been 
Hushed and distorted from rage and mortification. 

* My lord expects you in the library, sir,” said the astounded servant. 

; An abrupt “Tell my lord I'll call again ’’ was my only reply, delivered over my 

: tr~ as [ dashed from the door, perfectly unconscious of what I was about, 
ut found myself in a tavern, the first friendly door that was open to receive me. 
here composed my bewildered senses, despatched a messenger, for a tailor, 
= ber down to concoct a note to Lord Snaile. But how narrate to 
pres — a Ne yr net and yet fastidious, man in the world the 
thiag now oni rare te, threw the pen and paper from me in despair. No- 
. tess mained but to wait patiently, if possible, till I could make my excuses 
mm. — oe and in about an hour and a half I was again on my way to his 
<a PS residence ; but alas! ere [ reached it, [ met my steady young brether, 
oP ae much formality thus addressed me. 
am, a Slowby, your conduct this morning is the climax of 1 our excesses. 
ordship requests that he may not in future be favoured with your visits in 





| also valsing, she concluded, with Adelaide ; no—again it was with Miss Edge- 


‘** No—how strange ! have you !” 

“No; but I met Miss Forrester in the Park just now, and she said she had 
her's, and asked if you had received one.” 

“What did you say!" said Miss Mortimer anxiously. 

“T said yes, you had; because you see ]—I thought ”"— 

“Oh, yes, I know—thank you,” replied Ellen, colouring : 
wonder how she happened to have her's before me ?” 

“T think there must be some mistake ; however you know—J—I—-she thinks 
you are asked, so it’s all right, and she might call—you understand !” 

“Oh, yes ; but what day is fixed for the ball!” 

“ What day? by Jove! I don’t know, I declare : now what shall we do! 

“The best we can; since you told the story, you must bear the blame if the 
invitation passes us.” 

‘‘ Impossible ! pass you, Ellen! the idea!” 

At this moment a note was placed on the table, addressed to ‘* Mrs. Mortimer.” 
Ellen’s eyes sparkled as she snapped the fragile seal ; on tle pale pink paper wis 
traced the following welcome words :— 

‘*Mrs. and Miss Mortimer, 
Lady Selby 
at home, 
Thursday June 20th, 10 o’elock. 


“never mind; I 


Quadrilles. 





“Thank you,” whispered Miss Forrester to Fanny, ‘how good of you to get 
Mr. Tempest away from her so cleverly !”” 
* * * » * * 

Part of the pleasure of a ball is to talk it over the next day; and the morning 
after the last ball of the season Ellen and her friend Miss Edgemont met to dis- 
cuss the proceedings of the evening before. 

“ ae do you know the news!” exclaimed Miss Mortimer. 

* No!” 

‘Only think ! Robert Tempest has proposed to Adelaide, and she has accept- 
ed him! lam so enchanted !” 

“Enchanted! Ellen! is it possible ?” 

“Of course I am! think what a rival I lose—the field is clear—absolutely 
clear now, and yy 

* Ellen,’ said Miss Edgemont, turning pale as death, “let me understand 
you ; is it possible you never cared for Robert Tempest ?” 

1! J look at Robert! Are you dreaming, Fanny !” 

“Then for whom in the world have I been praising and exalting you all this 
season! For whom have I been exerting all my arts day and night! Ellen.” 

in one moment Ellen’s whole face, hands, throat, brow, and all were crimeon. 

**Can you doubt!” she whispered slowly. 

“T have no idea; Ellen, you have deceived me.” 

** Pardon me ; if there has been deceit at all, it is not on my side I fancy,” 
said Ellen, indignantly. 

‘“T suppose that means to insinuate it is on mine ?” 

‘« T insinuate nothing, Miss Edgemont.” 

“Then allow me to tell you, Miss Mortimer, that I have a suspicion you have 
made me a ‘cat’s-paw’ in some game of yours, and I will not bear it.” 

**T have not an idea what you mean, Miss Edgemont ; I, on my part, strongly 
suspect—but never mind—in future, if you please, I arrange my own affairs with- 
out any assistance of yours.” 

** As you please, Ellen; I hope you may never repent this break of friendship,” 


said Fanny, as she left the room with a look that startled her friend. 
, * co * * 





® 

‘Do you like flowers, Miss Mortimer!" said Sir Edward Elms, as he reined 
in his horse by Mrs. Mortimer’s barouche. 

* Yes, of ali things.” 

“T have such a Camelia in bloom at home; it is a peculiar sort; might I 
offer it to you this evening! Of course you will attend Mrs. L.’s last sorrée?” 

** Yes, we are to be there.” 

* Then I will bring it. I have treasured it, watched it so long 

“ Then, perhaps, it is a pity to 

‘* But it was for you !” 

Ellen’s dress did not fit when it came home in the evening, and she was late at 
Mrs. L——’s. As she entered the room Sir Edward disappeared by another 
door. He had been sitting in a now vacant place by Fanny Edgemont, and in 
the folds of her ¢u//e dress, in all its variegated beauty, a Camelia reposed! a 
Camelia so beautiful. It was a sickening sight to poor Ellen! 

* How d'ye do, Fanny !” 

“ Oh, how dye do, Ellen!” 

“What a lovely Camelia! 

“Tt was Sir Edward's.” 

* Did you ask him for it!” 

‘*Good Heavens, no! but how late you are; half the people are gone.” 

‘‘Mamima, don’t stay late—let us go!” said Ellen, shortly afterwards; and 
they went. Ellen never closed her eyes that night. * * * 

‘*Ellen, what have you done!” was Mrs. Mortimer’s exclamation the next 
day, as she entered her daughter's room, where sat Ellen, pale, wan, apparently 
agonized by some puwerful emotion—* what Aare you done !”’ 

‘Refused him,” muttered the daughter hoarsely ; ‘‘ refused Sir Edward's offer 
—forbear to argue—no power in heaven or earth shall move my determination. 
Mamma, I am very, very ill. * ad d , 2 

Sir Edward threw himself back in his travelling carriage—his lips quivered— 
** And have I loved her so well, to be thus rejected! and it was only two days 
ago that she seemed to care for me! oh woman! fickle coquettes—all alike !— 
and to refuse me merely because I offered the flower through her dearest friend ! 
Ellen might have guessed I had not courage to present it before all eyes: no, 
alone I could have done it, and all I wished was to see her wear it—wear my 
gift! She refused to listen—good God—a thought strikes me—but no—Miss 
Edgemont is her best friend—ah, well! God help me! it is too late to repine— 
England, farewell for ever!” 

* * 


” 








Where did you get it?” 


* * * * 


Two years have elapsed ; to a dismal scene must I now transfer my readers, 
to the death-bed of Fanny Edgemont, the mutual friend! By her couch stood 
two figures, behind it a weeping group—those two were Sir Edward Elms and 
Ellen Mortimer—the latter so changed, so thin, pale and languid looking as to be 
hardly the same person in appearance. 

The dying eyes of Fanny turned on her friend—* A few moments, Ellen, and 
I go to my last confessional! let me hear you both say you forgive me.” 

““ We do, truly, freely, sincerely, dear Fawny.”’ 





‘¢ That's all right. Good bye, Ellen.’’ But Miss Mortimer did not echo the 
good bye until long after her cousin had left the room; she bent silently over the 
scented paper, lost in thought. 

Ellen Mortimer was one of the debutantes of the season, and like all pretty 
girls she had found a rival in Adelaide Forrester; one was, however, equally 
afraid of the attractions of the other, and they therefore took great pains to avoid 
clashing. Miss Mortimer’s maid, Therese, professed great friendship for Miss 
Forrester’s Rosalie; and whenever a ball was on the tapis, each of the “ made- 
moiselles ’’ had acabinet council, when they separately made a point of mystify- 
ing each other as to the dresses of their respective young ladies. Ellen never 
condescended to wear the same dress as Adelaide; Adelaide scorned to copy 
Ellen's attire, and consequently the greatest art was requisite to discover the in- 
tentions of each with regard to their appearance at Lady Selby’s. 

A week before the ball, Ellen sat in her roum in consultation with Madame 
Sans Pareil the modiste—she mused long in silence— 

‘*No, Madame Sans Pareil, I really cannot decide; you must call again this 
evening; I must consult mamma about a thousand things. Come again, and then 
I will tell you whether I shall have lace or crape, or what.” 

No sooner was she alone than Ellen wrote a hasty note as follows to her friend, 
counsellor, and occasional companion :— 

“Do discover, my dear Fanny, what Adelaide F. wears on the Selby night. I 
have set my heart ona gause which Madame S. Pareil advises, so persuade A. F. 
against that or a white crape. You can do it, being a mutual friend! 

“‘ Ever yours, FE. M.” 

Hastily directing it to Miss Fanny Edgemont, she dispatched the important 
billet. 

* * * * * * 

In Lady Forrester’s drawing-room a large circle of morning visitors were as- 
sembled ; in a curtained recess stood Adelaide and Fanny Edgemont. 

“« My dear girl, Fanny, do tell me what Miss Mortimer wears on Thursday ?” 

‘7 don’t know yet in the least. What are you thinking of for the occasion ?” 

‘Gauze, I believe—yes, certainly, gauze ; but don’t tell.” 

“Of course not. But, my dear Adelaide !” 

‘“* What !—why do you look so astonished !” 

*“* Not astonished—only sorry.” 

“ At what 1?” 

“You look well in any thing ; but really—indeed you look worst in gauze.” 

“My dear Fanny, Sir Edward Elms said e 

“That satin, or any heavy, rich material, suited your figure best.” 

(The very contrary had been said.) 

Sir Edward Elms was heir to an Earldom—possessor of many annual thou- 
sands He had admired both the rivals. Adelaide’s lively grace had attracted 
him. Ellen’s calm, dignified elegance had won his attention unconsciously. 

“ Well, perhaps,” said Adelaide, “ it is better. I think I will have a satin— 
but——” 

**Oh do—pray do! Promise you will?” 

“* Well, { will—only do not breathe a word to Ellen Mortimer.” 

‘Trust me—of course not. Mamma is moving—good bye.” ; 

Arrived at home, Fanny Edgemont sent the following note to Miss Morti- 
mer :— 

“‘ Dearest Ellen,—A. F. wears satin, so you are safe. mn ga 
Take my advice—gauze a collonnes for you. Ever yours, P. E.” 

Fanny Edgemont was young—not pretty ; pleasing—not attractive. She had 
a fund of amusement in her, and was generally liked. Ellen was fond of her be- 
cause, though she generally did no good by her ‘“‘ mutual friendship ” with every- 





She had fixed on gauze. 


“Tt is all right now, then—may you both be happy; yet take my advice, dear- 
est Ellen, when you choose another friend, let her not have to play two games at 
once—let her not be a mutual friend, for it is dangerous to trust so much as you 
have entrusted to me, to one whose interest is divided.” 

* Poor Fanny spoke very truly before she died !” said Lady Elms to her hus- 
band one day; “I half think a man is a better friend than a woman, after all.” 

“No,” said Sir Edward, rustling the newspaper, ‘“‘ a man may turn lover, and 
that would not be agreeable. I could not have been your friend long, my dear.”’ 

“« Nonsense, Edward; then whom can we trust in!” 

“ Fide sed cui vide ;” but don’t you understand Latin, Ellen!” 

“Ob no, of course not.” 

‘“‘ More sha—I mean, that is a blank in a woman's education—I said, ‘See to 
whom you trust.’ ”’ 

“ Very true,” said her Ladyship, stirring the fire. 

I 


THE PRIMA DONNAS OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, 
FROM GABRIELI TO MALIBRAN.—No. II. 


Anna Selina Storace was by birth and parentage, on her mother’s side, English, 
but went early to Italy, where she studied under Sacchini. She rose to eminence 
about the year 1780, at the Opera house at Florence, whence she was invited to 
Vienna by the Emperor in 1784, a salary being assigned to her of nearly £500 
per annum. She quitted Vienna after the Carnival of 1787, and arrived that 
year in London, where she made her first appearance in an opera of Paesiello’s, 
entitled Gli Schiavi per Amore. ‘The opera and the singer were universally ad- 
mired, and the former ran without change of cast to the end of the season. The 
figure and countenance of Storace rendered her unfit for the serious opera, which 
she never attempted ; but in her own particular line she was unrivalled, being an 
excellent comic actress as well as a first-rate singer. She settled entirely in Eng- 
land and after quitting the Opera (to which she was frequently recalled in times of 
distress, when the performers engaged proved bad, as was too often the case), 
she appeared at Drury Lane. The English opera there was raised to an excel- 
lence not known before, by her singing, with that of Mrs. Crouch, Mrs. Bland, 
Kelly, and Bannister; and under the direction of Stephen Storace, Madame 
Storace’s brother, who composed several operas, of which the Haunted Tower 
and the Siege of Belgrade still remain favourites. At Vienna Madame Storace 
had married a doctor of music, named Fisher, but the union was productive of 
so little happiness that a separation soon took place, and she never bore the name 
of her husband. On finding her powers decline she left the stage some time be- 
fore her death, which took place about the year 1814. 

Elizabeth Billington, the renowned successor of Banti, was the daughter of 
Weichsell, a native, we believe, of Freyberg, in Saxony. She was born in Eng- 
land about the year 1770. Her mother, a singer of some eminence, died while 
her offspring—C. Weichsell, the violinist and Mrs. Billington—were yet young. 
These children were trained to music from their earliest years, and even perform- 
ed on the piano-forte and violin for the benefit of Mrs. Weichsell at six years of 
age. Miss Weichsell’s first master was Schroeter, an excellent teacher of the 
piano-forte ; and her farther superintended her musical education with a degree 
of severity that could scarcely be justitied even by the proficiency of the pupil. 
Few persons have attained the perfection that Miss Weichsell reached upon the 
piano-forte. At fourteen she came before the public, as asinger, at Oxford ; 
and at sixteen was married to Mr. Billington, then a performer on the double bass, 
who carried her immediately to Dublin, where she commenced her theatrical career 
in the opera of Orpheus and Eurydice. At Dublin the greater applause and favour 
bestowed on a Miss Wheeler, a singer much inferior to herself, had such an effect 





body, she never did any harm. ‘ Fanny meant everything well,” was quite a Say- 
ing amongst her acquaintance. 
who attracted the beau least worthy of notice when the pretty Miss Forrester was | 
surrounded by her admirers, and wished to divert the attention, though not utterly 
discard, *‘ les petits poissons.” ; 

Lady Selby’s rooms were crowded when Ellen and her mother entered. The 
first thing which struck Ellen was the figure of Fanny Edgemont dancing with 
Sir Edward Elms. { 

“ She is keeping him from Adelaide for me,” thought Ellen. 

“ Ellen—engaged !” said young Tempest. “this is a valse '” 

As she whirled round the giddy circle she caught another glimpse of Sir Edward 


mont ; and Ellen bit her lip as she walked to her seat. Fanny instantly aceosted 
her :— 
“ Dearest Ellen, how well you look! I have been keeping him for you. 


Aud the next moment she was Ais parwwer. 





on the ardent mind of Mrs. Billington that she nearly left the stage in disgust. In 


Adelaide liked her because she was a merry girl | London, however, a brilliant trizmph over her rival was reserved for her. She 


there made her first appearance, Feb. 13, 1786, at Covent Garden, in the pre- 
sence of Royalty, as Rosetta in Love in a Village, and at once vindicated her 
claim to the first rank in her profession. It would be infringing on the space allow- 
ed for so brief a memoir to follow Mrs. Billington through all her engagements, In 
which she gained increased credit andrenown. In 1794 Mrs. Billington left 
England for an incognita journey on the Continent. She was, however, recog- 
nized at Naples by Lady Hamilton, who insisted on introducing her to the Queen. 
An engagement at San Carlo was the consequence : and her début there, in the 
Inez de Castro of Bianchi, produced aperfect furore. Her second appearance 
was delayed by the melancholy event of Mr. Billington’s sudden demise, who 
dropped down dead as he was leaving the palazzo of Dr. North, Bishop of Win- 
chester, with whom he had been dining. During her stay abroad Mrs. Billington 
performed with success at Florence, Leghorn, Bologna, Milan, Venice an 

Trieste. At Bologna she found herself in presence, not of Italian diletcant , bu. 
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of the victorious host that Napoleon had led, in less than two months, across the 
whole of northern Italy, fromthe Var to the Adige. When Bonaparte hinself 
arrived at Bologna, he assured Mrs. Billington not only of perfect security, but 
that Madame Bonaparte would pay her every attention in her power. In 1803 
Mrs. Billington made her appearance at the Italian Opera, and continued to sing 
at that theatre, ever maintaining her high reputation until her final retirement in 
1806. She quitted the profession altogether in 1809. She, however, used to 
assemble round her, in her villa near Fulham, all that was eminent in musical 
¢alent in London ; till, in 1817, she left England, and went to reside on her estate 
gear Treviso—where, after a short illness, she diedin August 1818. 

Giuseppa Grassini, the rival of Mrs. Billington, possessed a contralto voice of 
encommon sweetness, which she managed with a judgment still more rare. She 
was engaged as primu donna, at Venice, in 1797. After the battle of Marengo 
Bonaparte invited her from Milen to Paris, where she sang at the great national 
JSéte on the 22nd July, 1800. In 1801 she quitted Paris for Berlin, and in 1804 
made her first appearance in London, in Mayer's opera of La Vergine del Sole. 
Her success was not at first decisive, but her beauty and fine acting soon prevail- 
ed over the better voice of Mrs. Billington, and she rose eventually mto the 
highest favour with the public. Her sway, however, at once ceased on the ap- 
pearance of the greatest potentate of them all, Catalani, who suffered no rival to 
approach even the footsteps of her throne. 

Angelica Catalani was born at Sinigalia, near Rome, in 1782. Her father was 
@ merchant, an‘! lived in high respectability, but from the incursions of the French 
bost all his property. Very early in life Catalani was noticed by Cardinal Onorati, 
who, being delighted with the power, and sweetness of her voice, recommended 
her to the convent of Gubio, with such injunctions on its masters with respect to 
the care and attention of the fair pupil's talents as soon rendered her the accom- 
plished subject of general conversation. During her residence in this house of 
learning and religious repose, the fame of her extraordinary voice brought per- 
sons from distant parts of Italy to hear her sing. As a striking instance of the 
delight which the tones of her voice produced on her auditors at this perio, it 
may be mentioned that she was publicly applauded in the chapel of the convent 
when she sanz with the nuns, a breach of decorum the Cardinal could by no other 
means prevent than by forbidding her performance in the church. At the age of 
fifteen she left the convent, when the unexpected revolution in her father’s affairs 
first induced her to become a public performer, for which purpose she went to 
Venice, and there made her first appearance. Her exertions, as may be supposed 
were at once brilliantly successful. After having delighted the inhabitants of 
Venice, Verona, and Mantua, she went to Lisbon, where she wedded a French 
officer of Hussars, one M. de Valbreque, who fell in love with her during the 
performance. Her reputation had at this time advanced so rapidly, that on her 
arrival in Spain the Grandecs of the Court fixed the prices of the first seats in 
the Opera at six ounces of gold, which is equal to twenty-two guineas. Even 
at this high price the theatre was crowded, and the receipts, independent of pre- 
sents, amounted to two thousand five hundred guineas. From Spain Catalani 
continued her triumphal inarch to Paris, where her reception, if possible, was 
still more brilliant. ‘The price of admission to the four concerts she gave was 
raised from the usual sum of six shillings to one pound five, and each of the en- 
tertainments produced her twenty-four thousand francs. In England, fame and 
fortune, alike boundless, attended her. Her dédut at the Italian Opera, the 13th 
ef December, 1806, in Semiramide, was hailed with rapture. Her burst upon 
the stage, when she is supposed to have seen and to imagine herself pursued by 
the ghost of Ninus, at once showed her a true tragedian ; and from the impas- 
sionod * Lasciami per picta, lasciami in pace,’ to the finale, the whole house was 
in a tumult of applause. Every instant, to use the words of Kean, the “ pit rose 
at her.” Each new character, for many successive seasons, only served to de- 
velop fresh beauties in her singing—new powers in her action. ‘To detail her 
career in this country is needless—a career, in the recollection of all, which pre- 
sents no other feature than one series of continued triumphs. Madame Catalani 
eft England in 1813, and returned for a season in 1824. Though she has now 
retired into private life, she on every occasion shows herself the patron of the 
rising generation im her profession. Her genius is devoted and her wealth is ex- 
pended in the encouragement of the delightful art in which she shone with such | 
éclat ; and the young Italian musicians of to-day have no less a cause than her 
fermer adinirers to honour the name of Catalani 

Mrs. Dickons.—This lady, at the early age of six years, was capable of per- 
forming Handel's overture and fugues on the piano-forte, with an astonishing de 
grec of taste and precision. Her father, Mr. Poole, took advantage of this extra- 
ordinary talent, and placed her under the care of the celebrated Rauzzini, of 
Bath, thus infusing into her young mind the true Italian taste. She made her 
début on the stage, at Covent Garden, as Ophelia, in which she evinced the most 
delicate feeling and pathos. She also performed, with unrivalled success, the 








first range of operatic characters in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and was re- 
eeived by the Irish with enthusiasm. ‘The superior excellence of Mrs. Dickons 
in sacred music is also well known. At the Italian Opera she seldom performed, 
though she was received there with much applause in Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro. | 
When in Italy, Mrs. Dickons bad the high honour of being named Socia Onoraria 
del'Instituto Filarmonico. She retired early from the profession 





THEATRE ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON,. 
{Continued from the Albion of April 8.] 
Conflicting Criticisms :—The Little Pedlington Dictator ; the Little Pedling- 
ton Weekly Observer ; the impartial Play-hill 
Tuesday morning, ten o'clock —Breakfast, the “ Little Pedlington Dictator,” 
the “ Little Pedlington Weekly Observer,” and the play-bill for this evening are 
all before me. As I concluded last night, so do I begin this morning, by saying— 
**{ shall see how far my statement of facts is borne out by the ‘ Dictator’ and the 
‘ Observer.’ As for opinions, *: theirs will be theirs, as nine are mine*.””. The 
play-bill being intended, I presume, as a mere announcement of the performance 
provided for the entertainment of the public, I cannot expect to be informed by it 
of any fact beyond that, or to receive from it any opinion at all. As well might 





I look to the simple advertisements of Mr. Fudgefield (the eclebrated auctioneer 
of this place) to find **a broken-down hack,which he may have to sell, invested with 
all the attributes of a Flying Childers,” or a mud-hovel transformed, by the magic 
power of description, into an Italian villa. 

The first paper before me being the “ Lirrte Prowineron Dictator,” with 
that I begin. Its motto (adopted, no doubt, for its rigid applicability) is 

“T am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 

* Last night our Dramatic Temple was opened for the season to the votaries of 
Thalia and Melpomene. Long before the rising of the curtain the house was filled 
in every part to a degree of compact and impervious density. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. A new melodrama written by that subtle and deep-searching dra- 
matist, Mr. Dowlas, the principal, or, indeed, the chief and main-sustaining charac- 
terof which was to be represented by that heart-probing and sovl-enthralling 
actor, Mr. Snoxell, was of itself sufficient to account for the circumstance. But 
when it is considered that, in addition to this, an Occasional Address from the 
feminine and graceful pen of Miss Cripps was to be delivered; and, also, that 
the facet.ous and mirth-compelling Mr. Tippleton was to appear in two pieces, 
written expressly for the purpose of displaying his unrivalled and incomparable 
powers, wonder must altogether subside and cease. 

“ Having taken our place, our eye rested, with throbbing satisfaction and de- 
light, on the new drop-scene, the jo.nt work of those singularly eminent and gifted 
artists, Daubson and Smearwell. But we must suggest what would be a grand 
end obvious iinprovement, and one that must be made. ‘The neutral tints in the 
middlo distance contrasting abruptly with the bright and sunny radiance of colour 
in the fore-ground, whilst a deep and mysterous shadow pervades the back : the 
eonsequence is that the charo-seuro of the aérial perspective is diminished, and 
the general sentiment and feeling of the whole picture weakened and subdued 
Were it otherwise, with what captivating and Claude-like effect would the twenty- 
four green doors, each with its brass-knocker, relieve the solemn and Rembrandt- 
hike tones of the back-ground! whilst the meditative repose and Tidianesque 
breadth and stability of the grenadiers at the corner, would present a masterly ex- 
ample of the Michuelangelesque sablimity of the pictorial art! This our opinion 
cannot be disputed-- or we have studied our ‘ Vocabulary of Art’ to very little 
purpose.” 

“Conclusive criticism, this of Mr. Fiat's!" thought I. ‘The young gentle- 
man is blest with a style, too!” Now, as charity is said to cover a multitude of 
sins, so may it be said of astyle—astyle par excellence—that it is ample compen- 
sation forthe absence of sense and meaning. Some there nay be who disagree 
with me to the extent of desiring amodicumof meaning, a small portion of sense : 
Be it so: I—to use the fashionable phrase—* go the whole hog.” Give me but 
a fine style—be it the “graphic,” the “ picturesque,” the “ spirit-stirring,” the 
“intensely thrilling,” the ‘“ widely-grasping,” the ‘ deeply-searching.”” —the— 
im short, be it any one of the thousand new fangled styles, so it be but a fine 

tyle—and | am sitisfied. Any one common-place person may write what any 
other common-place person may understand. But Mr. Fiat writes like a genius, 
and is rarely intelligibie ; and, such is my admiration of has style, even upon this 
short acquaintanee with it, that no power upon earth, short of the power of an 
Act of Parliament, shall compel me to understand it. — But let me continue the 
perusal of the ‘‘ Dictator.” 

“The overture was performed with that chromatic intonation, that wondrous 
power of harinonic modulation, and that singularly Mozart-like oneness of effect 
for which Mr. Wagglebow's band is so eminently celetrated. But lo “Ing, as is 
our wont to do, beneath the surface, and penetrating the innermost soul and un- 
der-current of things, we must say that there were passages of that marvellous 
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work (the March in the Battle of Prague) which were not given in accordance 
with the sublime and astounding intention of the master-spirit which produced 
it. It is not with a composition of such masterly and wide-sweeping grandeur, 
such subtlety of depth and refinement as this, as it may be with such works as 
‘Molly put the Kettle on,’ or ‘Hey Cockalorum Jig,’ which appeal merely to 
the more obvious sympathies of our nature. ‘This addresses itself as well to the 
mysterious operations of the finest intellect, as to the more general, but deeply- 
moving power, of passion and sentiment: and requires, accordingly, a kindred 
zest, and strong tendency towards the loftiest faculties of appreciation, on the 
We do uot mean to assert that the Wagglebows were to- 
tally deficient in these qualities, or that the performer upon the big drum did not 
occasionally manifest a fine feeling for the remoter and more subtle beauties of 
the composer; but if they hope to make a closer and more intcnse approach to- 
wards perfection, they must dive into the profundities of the great Maestro, with 
a patient and learned spirit, as we have done. ‘This they must do. And, indeed, 
upon all musical matters our opinion and advice must be received with implicit 
acquiescence—or it is to very little purpose that we have been qualifying our- 
selves for this branch of our high office, by learning to play upon the fiddle for 
these six months and upwards.” Bes 

If this be not “ diving into the profundities of things,” the deuce 1s in It. But 
to the * Dictator” again. 

“An Occasional Address, of excelling loveliness, and surpassing purity and 
grace, was now spoken, or rather, we should say, attempted to be spoken, by Miss 
Julia Wriggles. Of this fixe production, the work of our highly-gifted and sin- 
gularly-accomplished poetess, Miss Cripps, we shall give two or three specimens ; 
aud if those do not bear us out in pronouncing it to be the emanation of a mind 
of powerful, yet subtle and feminine tenderness, as well as vigorous and searching 
grasp, we have studied the writings of our Jlustrious Jubb to very little purpose. 
How graphic, how full and sweeping, yet how delicately shadowed forth are the 
opening lines! And, then, what a fine perception of the subtle and impercepti- 
ble limits which, in a finely-organized and female intellect, divide dogmatic learn- 
ing from femininely and gracefully-timid classicality, is conveyed in the ‘1 think’ 
in the third line :— 


‘«Once more within these glittering walls you're seen, 

Sacred to ‘Vhalia and to Melpomene ; 

O’er Comedy (1 think) fair Thalia sways, 

While Tragedy great Melpomene obeys.” 
** Again; how surpassingly forcible and spirit-stirring are the following !— 

‘If to hear music here you also come, 

Here you'll hear fiddles and here hear the drum.” 
“ We have printed the word drum _ in italics, because, according to our apprecia- 
tion, it is introduced with wondrous power and effect, and moves uslike the sound 
of atrumpet. We are almost tempted to give the whole of this soul-enslaving 
production, but we can afford space for only one extract more. It is an appeal in 
favour of the new performers engaged at the theatre, and is touched with a hand 
of excelling tenderness and delicacy. For exquisitely-graceful simplicity, indeed, 
we prouounce it to be unrivalled :— 

* To-night old favourites will be brought to view, 

ss Be kind to them, but don’t forget the new.” 

‘But why was the delivery of this adinirable poem intrusted to Miss Julia 
Wriggles! Why not to Miss Laura Dobs—a young lady who is made to sing in 
the chorusses, whilst she possesses (as it is rumoured) talent of the most con- 
summately promising order, which must raise her to the most eminently-elevated 
rank in her profession. ‘The Address itself, however, was abundantly applauded ; 
and a complimentary wreath was thrown to the fair poetess, who was (as we are 
informed) discovered in some part of the theatre. Unluckily it fell upon the stage, 
and was greedily snatched up by Miss Julia Wriggles; who, with surpassing as- 
surance, appropriated the honour to herself.”’ 

Now, let me see. “ Why not to Miss Laura Dobs ?’—* As it is rumoured.” 
“As we are informed.” ‘The wreath “ greedily snatched up by Miss Julia Wrig- 
eles.”"——‘ Surpassing assurance.” 

T turn to my last night's notes, and find it thus written :—‘ There!’ cried he 
(llobbleday); ** you see Miss Cripps, our Sappho, in that little box? Well; the 
two gentlemen who have just jomed her, are Mr. Dowlas, the author of the 
‘Hatchet of Horror,’ and Mr. Fiat of the Dictator.” [As we are inrormeD !] 
* Fiat, by-the-by, great friend of Snoxell’s and Tippleton’s. Sweet, they say, 
upon little Laura Dobs—ahem!" [who possesses (as if 18 RUMOURED) talents, 
&c.} Again: I find that, after speaking the Address, “the lady (Miss Julia 
Wriggles) made her curtsey and withdrew. ‘The instant she disappeared there was 
a general call for Miss Julia Wriggles ; and after this call had been repeated some 
dozen of times, she returned. * * * * and amidst the waving of handkerchiefs 
and cries of brayvo, a wreath of flowers was thrown upon the stage. * * * * 
‘The lady gracefully, and gratefully, took it up, pressed it to her heart, and again 
withdrew.” [Surpassing assurance !} 

Now, as | am as positive about the facts which I have stated, as J ar careless 
concerning my opinions, the discrepancies between Mr. Fiat's statement and mine 
astonished me! By no exquisitely subtle and deep-searching process of intellect, 
as the * Dictator’? would say, ean T reconcile them. That Mr. Fiat is sweet up- 
on little Laura Dobs (according to Hobbleday), or that he is in the habit of tea-ing 
with Miss Cripps (according to the information of Mr. Yawkins, the library- 
keeper), are circumstances which can have no weight in the estimation of a critic— 
at least in Little Pedlington.—So, now to proceed. 

‘The theatre was vow hushed into a deeply intense and concentrated silence, 
rendered the more awful and profound by the audible respirations of the spell- 
bound audience, as the curtain rose for the performance of Mr. Dowlas’s glorious 
melodrama, the *‘ Hatchet of Horror,’ in which it was known that Mr. Snoxell was 
provided with a part of surpassing power and grandeur. 

“The opening scene presents us with a creature, called Lord Hardheart, who, 
in virtue of his hellish office of a magistrate, is waiting the appearance of a fel- 
low-being, whom, doubtless, he has predetermined to consign to the eternal and 
Erebusean dungeon, or the hungry and life-devouring gibbet. And here, at the 
very threshold of this noble and deeply-searching drama, Mr. Dowlas evinces the 
same subtle and philosophic reach of thought which are the rare and mind-em- 
bracing characteristics of his other unapproachs and truly overwhelming produc- 
tions,—such as ‘Swing; or, the Avenging Rick-burner ;"—*‘ Bellingham the 
Bold ; or, a Pattern for Patriots ;,—‘ Turpin the Intrepid; or, the High-minded 
Highway man ;"—* Laura the lovely ; or, the Accomplished Concubine,’ &c. &c 
&c. &e., in all of which he advocates, with transcendent depth and originality, 
and in language glowing with almost palpable form and colour, those glorious and 
soul-stirring attributes of man—as man—at the bare mention of which tyrants 
shrink into the darkest caverns of mental opacity. The offence—offence, for- 
sooth !—of which the victim upon whom the lordling magistrate is empowered to 
exercise his vengeance is accused, is, that he bad removed some vermin, or (as 
in the oppressor’s tyrannical jargon it is expressed) poached some game. The in- 
tended victim is Muzzle. We here take occasion to say that Muzzle was not al- 
together badly acted by Mr. Stride; but there are passages in his part of a delicacy 
too fine and subtle, yet of a breadth and boldness of grandeur too terribly impres- 
sive, though finely shadowed off into softness and beauty, for the limited, though 
respectable, capabilities of that artist to do justice to. ‘Those passages ought to 
have been moulded and wrought into the part of Grumps, allotted to Mr. Snoxell 

lor instance : with what terrible and soul-appalling effect, yet quiet and concen- 
trated grandeur, blended, at the same titae, with dove-like grace and purity, wouk 
Mr. Snoxell have hurled, as it were, at the head of the titled oppressor, these 
lines, of wondrous, and heart-searching truthfulness :-— | 


** Thou art a lord, but let me tell thee this 
Jack Muzzle, though a poacher—is 4 Man.” 

** We can imagine the scorching and withering look with which he would have 
accompanied the word * lord ;’ with an attitude of what surpassing dignity and 
grace he would have uttered the words ‘Jack Muzzle, though a poacher ;’—an 
then, after a fine and most artstical pause, with what a tone of excelling thrilling- 
ness he would have subsided into the self supporting and sublime assertion—‘!s a 
man.’ We can conceive that thus, and by him, delivered, the passage would 
have caused the very hearts within us to flush and grow pale. Mr. Stride, onthe 
contrary, produced none of these effects. With the exception of a sneer with 
which he gave the word ‘lord,’ he slurred over all the rest of this fine and deeply- 
conceived passage, with stirringless apathy, till he came to the last three words ; 
when, rushing to the foot-lights, he struck his breast with his right hand, elevated 
the left above his head, distended his legs like a pair of compasses, and roared at 
the top of his voice,—‘Is a man.’ The consequence of this was an expression 
of loud and very general disapprobation. Indeed, we must inform Mr. Stride 
that he never can be an actor of subtle and artistical power, unless he will explore 
the under-current of things, and seek the sources of the terrible and sublime 
throes of passion and sentiment in the complicated, yet not barren, fields of in- 
tellect, and the unerring bosom of Nature herself. We assert that this our 
opinion is indisputable—or we have studied the ‘Cant* of Criticism ’ to very lit- 
tle purpose.” , 

Now, I must repeat that I have nothing to do with the “ Dictator's " opinions 
All this criticism I admit to be fine, and profound, and deep-searching, and wide- 
grasping, and subtle, and acutely-metaphysical, and philosophically-analytical :-— 
criticism indeed, of the highest, deepest, widest, anything-est order ; and if there 
be any who do not clearly understand it, I shall take the liberty to say, on behalf 
of the “ Dictator,” that it is no part of his contract with his readers to provide 
them with understanding. But again I am at issue with bim upon a foint of 
fact le states that Mr. Stride’s “Is a man,’’ excited “ loud and very gene- 
ral disapprobation.” Now, I assert that “ the house expressed their approbation 





* Cant of Criticism.—Is not this a misprint for Kanr (the German motaphysician) cw 
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of his manner of giving ‘ E’en as I would— game,’ and ‘ a poacher is a man." 
This I do assert upon the authority of my last night’s noies, and this T wil} 
maintain tobe true—or | have used my ears (to adopt a favourite phrase of the 
“ Dictators ”’) ‘* to very little purpose.” And, further on, the “ Dictator 
says :— 

" ‘Indeed, the whole of this scene was played with an un-energetic tamencss 
which went far te endanger this singularly fine drama ; and but for the momentary 
and intense expectation of the appearance of Mr. Snoxell, which riveted the in. 
nermost souls of the audience, the picce would not have been allowed to proceed. 
No blame for this attaches to the highly-gifted author, for the scene abounds jn, 
passages of singular power and beauty : witness the marvellously fine exclama- 
tion, *O Heaven!’ which is uttered by Martha Squigs, when, in the person of 
the accused poacher, she recognizes her lover, Jack Muzzle. ‘This was given by 
Miss Juha Wriggles in a suppressed tone! ! Now, Martha Squige is here re- 
presented as in a situation of awfully agonizing, yet self-sustained, terror and sus- 
pense ; and we have studied to little purpose the subtle and imperceptible (im- 
perceptible to the vulgar apprehension, at least) workings of the under-current of 
the deep-seated springs of human passion, if this incomparable exclamation ought 
not to have been fulninated in a singularly wild and soul-piercing scream. We 
can imagine with what awfully-thrilling power, and volcanic electricity of effect, 
it would have been given by Mr. Snoxeil. Again; what is there in the whole 
range of dramatic poetry finer than the line spoken by Martha Squigs when 
her lover is Liberated! especially that portion of it which we have printed in 
italics :— 





‘I breathe again! My Muzzle is set free!’ 


Bat it was lost upon the actress, who seemed not to be aware of its excelling 
truth and power, and was consequently overlooked by the audience. Why was 
not this, also, intrusted to Mr. Snoxell! who, with that profound and artistical 
** * * &e. &e. The fact is that the part ought to have been allotted to Miss 
Laura Dobs, who (as we are informed), without much experience of the stage, is 
possessed (as we are informed) in an eminent degree of a deep and subtle feeling 
for the truth and beauty of things, and would therefore have exhibited the cha- 
racter in all its surpassing loveliness and excelling grace.” 

Now, here again the * Dictator” mis-stated, or (to be polite) mis-conceived, a 
fact. My notes say: * Nor did Miss Julia Wriggle’s ‘Oh! Heavens!’ pass un- 
complimented. But, for anything like general and vehement applause, that young 
lady may be said to have drawn first blood, on giving the words, ‘My Muzzle is 
set free |? "—Anzd, so on, till it records the fact that she was honoured with éwice 
three rounds of applause! Here, certainly, is a disagreement between us, which, 
I suppose, can be accounted for only by “ p.ercing into the under-current of the 
deep and subtle nature of things.’ I almost wish my friend Hobbleday would 
drop in to enlighten me. ‘The ** Dictator” proceeds. —But as this exquisite pud- 
ding (not meaning, however, to speak irreverently of such an authority, but being 
merely led away by an enticing metaphor) is too large to be carried off entire, I 
shall content myself with picking out a few of its plums.* 

* Grumps (Mr. Snoxell) rushes on. We need hardly say that the appearance 
of this singularly great and surpassingly endowed actor was the synal for the 
most deafening burst of applause ever, perhaps, heard within the walls of the 
theatre. When this tribute to his excelling genius and inexhaustible variety of 
power had subsided into calmness and repose, Mr. Snoxell proceeded. Still main- 
taining his attitude, which was one of Kaphaelesque, and most imaginative grace 
and beauty ; a masterly emblending of the most appalling dignity with the most 
intense and highly-finished simplicity and delicacy—we say, that, still maintaining 
this attiiude, (upon which the delighted eye might for ever have gloated with in- 
etfable admiration, and evermore returned to it with unsated and inappreciable 
pleasure,) he exclaims, on beholding Squigs in custody, ‘ My friend!’ This un- 
rivalled and singularly fine exclamation Mr. Snoxell uttered with a rare combina- 
tion of intellectual subtlety, of truth and force, of masterly insight into the com- 
plicated workings of the soul, of deep and solemn sensibility, of excelling purity 
and grace; and in a tone of pathos singularly touching, fraught with deeply-felt 
throes of heart, and carried, with infinite and unapproachable skill, through the 
endless varicties of all the moods and forms of impulse and passion. Nor was 
he less successful in his delivery of the highly dramatic excla:nation which 
immediately follows—t My Squigs!’ And it was in his mode of varying this 
from the other that the wnapproachable genius of this truly great artist manifest- 
ed itself—at least to the mind of a critic who pierces with a fine and subtle ap- 
prehension into those hidden recesses of thought and feeling which are closed 
against vulgar intrusion. For, whereas he gave the first, ‘My friend!’ with an 
antique severity and grandeur, though exquisitely softened into grace and beauty ; 
he spoke this, ‘My Squigs!’ with a Doric and home-breathing tenderness and 
purity, and with ravishing simplicity, familiarity, and nature, though nobly elevated 
by a mighty and self sustaining dignity. But if anything could exceed these, it 
was the manner in which this mighty artist uttered the next exclamation—“ In 
chains!’ Here, with excelling and surpassing skill, * * * * * and concludes this 
marvellously fine speech in a wild, volcanic burst, with 

‘Tell me wherefore—why my Squigs is here?’ 
To attempt any description of the singular power and effect with which he gave 
the word ‘Why’ would be * * * * * and, mdeed, intelligible only to those kin- 
dred spirits of fine and subtle * * * * *, Growler (Mr. Waddle) now comes for- 
ward and declares 
‘I'm altogether of my friend’s opmion.’ 

As this is the only speech Mr. Waddle is charged with in the first act, we are 
astonished it was not given to Mr. Snoxell. We can imagine that, in the hande 
of that consummate artist * * * * * infinite and unapproachable skill, surpassing 
excellence, excelling beauty, mastery, and mighty achievement ** * * *. Asit 
was, this singularly fine line was entirely overlooked by the audience.” 

Again must I bring this super-exquisite critic to the fact. My notes say of this 
very line—* This is all Mr. Waddle has to say or do in the present act; but this 
he did in a way to extort applause even from the Snoxellites——" This, no 
doubt, is an oversight on the part of Mr. Fiat. I am coming presently to Mr. 
Rummins’s Paper, and I trust that there I shall find justice done not only to Mr. 
Waddle, but to all parties. 


“oF * * * * "\s 


and the young lovers, Squigs (Mr. E. Strut) and Lavinia 
Gramps (Miss Warble), meet. We must extract the opening of this exquisite 
scene for its rare and surpassing purity and beauty :— 

Squigs. ‘ Lavinia, how d’ye do? 

Larinia. ‘Why, pretty well.’ 

Squigs. ‘I'm very glad to hear it. How's your aunt?’ 

Lavinia. ‘She's but so-so; she’s got a little cold, 

And means to-night to take some water-gruel.’ 
Now, the Doric and antique simplicity of this may be of a delicacy too fine and 
subtle for the apprehension of any but a mind deeply imbued with a probing appze- 
ciation of the gentlest and truest harmonies of nature. For boldness and breadth 
of conception, softened and subdued by excelling grace and loveliness of expres 
sion, and mingled with a feeling of home-delight and innocence, this surely is a 
passage of surpassing fascination. And we have read‘ Enfield’s Speaker’ with 
but little advantage to ourselves if we may not assert that this nobly-simple piece 
of poetry is unequalled. We know of nothing, even in Jubb, superior to it; nay, 
we doubt whether Mr. Dowlas himself has ever produced anything of more ex- 
celling grace and tenderness.” 
* * * * * * 

“ This scene (the scene between Grumps and Martha Squigs—I quote my own 
notes) this scene was well, but not finely acted. Snoxell seemed to be reserv- 
ing himself for some great effort; &c.”’ The * Dictator,” on the conwary, 
says :— 

‘This scene was acted by Mr. Snoxell with masterly and singular power and 
effect. The subtle and evanescent beauties of the poetry which Mr. Dowlas has 
here put into the mouth of Grumps were shadowed and tinted by the actor with 
consummate art and skill. His delivery of these exquisite lines, 

‘So, like the eagle soaring to the skies, 
Again I come to press my ardent suit.’ 
was the most gorgeous example of declamation we ever remember to have wit- 
nessed ; and the word ‘ soaring,’ in particular, was accomplished with am action 
of inconceivable sublimity. And, again, in giving the lines, 
‘Reject me '—I've a wife, thou say’st.—That’s true. 
Whilst Mrs. Grumps shall live thou can'st not have me. 
What's right is right—(aside) so she shall be disposed of,’ 
he presented a fearful specimen of the awful and truly tragic struggle of the great 
moral principle with the native and overbearing impulses of the heart, which 


* Apropos of plums. Some years ago, a certain person, A. (if you please) a smal 
hanger-on upon the then government, and who was looking out as a reward for his services 
(whatever they might have been), for the first place which should become vacant, met an 
acquaintance, B.; and between them the following conversation occurred :— 

A. So : at length there is a place about to hecome vacant: and, as Government owes me 
2 good turn, I shall apply for it. Giiford, as I know, is too ill to continue the editorship of 
the “ Quarterly.” 

B. Well! and what then? 

A. I shall apply for it. It is in the gift of Government, isn’t it? 

B. The ** Quarterly ” is considered to be one of the organs of Government ; but I am not 
aware that Government has anything to do with the appointment of its editor, or that the 
editorship is considered in the light of apiace. Nesides, if it were, you can't write. 

A. No ; but IL understand that Gifford scarcely ever writes an article now : so that } am 
as fit for the place as anybody else. 

B. It may be true that he now seldom writes an article, but he puts in a great many 

tums. 
. A Putsin plums! What do you mean by putting in plums? ; ' 

B. Why, he looks over an article and puts in a good thing—92 strong, te'l'ng poi't, here 
and there; which points, indeed, sometimes give its chief value to @ peper. ‘Thal is 
what they call putting in plums. 

A. O'—well'—If that is what you mean by putting in plums, and they should expect me 
to put in plums, I must look out for some oTHER place. 
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icture of , 
— ph arg the part of Martha, this scene might have been one of perfect and 


paexanpiel efact; evea as it was, such was the transcendent ability, excelling 
akill and surpassing power displayed by Mr. Snoxell, that the audience was moved 
as by the rushing of a mighty tempest.” 

«+ « * * * which brings us to the last scene of this singularly fine drama— 
the “ fatal cow-house.” ‘I his scene is one of unexampled power and beauty ; 
and Mr. Snoxell’s acting in it was a fine illustration of the deep and penetrating 
spirit, the profound and quiet research, the intellectual grandeur, with which he em- 
bodies the subtler and less obvious beauties of his author. ‘There is always, in- 
deed, in this gentleman’s acting an under-current of purpose almost too fine and 
evanescent for the understanding of any but a critic of acute and philosophic 
sensibility. It was for this reason (as we are informed) that that gorgeous burst 
of poetry commencing ** Rumble, thou hurricaneous wind,” was intrusted to his 
delivery instead of Mr. Waddle’s. Certainly Mr. Waddle could have done no- 
thing with it; and the interruption occasioned by that gentleman's friends, when 
Mr. Snoxell began to speak it, was resented by the audience in a manner which 
singularly and abundantly proved that they were satisfied with the change. * * * * 
Grumps is slain, the cow-house is fired by a thunderbolt, the ghost of the mur- 
dered Mrs. Grumps appears, and the curtain falls upon the solemn and Michael- 
ange lesque gloom of this awful and terrible catastrophe. Both author and actor 
achieved a great and gorgeous triumph, and we are happy to record their surpass- 
ingand excelling success. A broad and obvious moral, at which tyrants and op- 
pressors must quail, reigns throughout this singularly fine production, which is 
destined to maintain a lasting and enduring immortality. At the conclusion of the 
play Mr. Saoxell was ioudly calied for, and, on his appearance, a triumphal wreath 
was thrown tohim. Miss Julia Wriggles, however, who had followed him, appro- 
priated it to herself.” 

Neither does this statement of the affair of the wreath, nor any portion of that 
which follows, exactly coincide with my notes ; buta little inaccuracy concerning 
facts may be pardoned for so much fine, profound, and acute criticism. ‘The reat 
of the performances are shortly noticed by the * Dictator.” 

“ Miss Julia Wriggles’s broad-sword hornpipe was a miserable affair. Intrust- 
ed to Miss Laura Dobs it might have been an exhibition of singular and surpass- 
ing excellence. ‘All round my Hat,’ was dragged through by the inimitable 
powers of that surpassing comedian Mr. Tippleton. ‘The infinite humour and 
excelling richness of that singularly fine and racy actor certainly saved this trashy 
affair, which is said to be the production of Mr. R—mm—ns, Editor of the 
* Little Pedlington W—kly Obs —rv—r.’ We do not choose to name the author 
more particularly. ‘This was followed by an admirable piece attributed (as we 
are informed) to Mr. Dowlas, and called ‘ Who are You?’ ‘The audience ex- 
pressed some slight disapprobation at the singular inefficiency of Mr. Gigs, ani! 
the surpassing unfitness of Miss Julia Wriggles for her part; but the rich and 
deeply-discriminative acting of Mr. Tippleton, and the infinite wit and fine under- 
current of humour of the piece itself, prevailed. ‘ Whoare You?’ cannot fail to 
become an enduring favourite. ‘The piece opens with a chorus, in which the fine 
and organ-like contr‘alto voice of Miss Laura Dobs was heard with ravishing ef- 
fect. Why is not this young lady placedin a situation of more eminent and per- 
ceptible prominence? Something or other, written expressly for Miss Julia 
Whriggles, concluded the entertainments ; but as we did not think it worth while 
to stay to see it, we must take it for granted no one else did.” 

Bravo! Mr. Fiat of the * Dictator !"—[ To be continued. } 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. CuaprTer I. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, in the outskirts of the small but 
fortified town of ‘Terneuse, situated on the right bank of the Scheldt, and nearly 
opposite to the island Walcheren, there was to be seen, in advance of a few other 
even more humble tenements, a small but neat cottage, built according to the pre- 
vailing taste of thetime. ‘The outside front had, so:ne years back, been painted 
of adeep orange, the windows and shutters of a vivid green. ‘To about three 
feet above the surface of the earth, it was faced alternately with blue and white 
tiles. A small garden, of about two rods of our measure of land, surrounded the 
edifice ; and this little plot was flanked with a low hedge of privet, and encircled 
with a moat full of water, too wide to be leaped with ease. Over that part of the 
moat which was in front of the cottage door, was a small narrow bridge, with 
ornamented iron hand-rails, for the security of the passenger. But the colours, 
originally so bright, with which the cottage had been decorated, had now faded, 
symptoms of rapid decay were evident in the window-sills, the door-jambs, 
an! other wooden parts of the tenement, and many of the white and blue 
tiles had fallen down, and had not been replaced. ‘That much care had once 
been bestowed upon this little tenement, was as evident as that latterly it had been 
equally neglected 

The inside of the cottage, both on the basement and the floor above, was 
divided into two larger rooms in front, and two smaller behind ; the rooms in front 
could only be called large in comparison with the other two, as they were little 
more than twelve feet square, with but one window to each. The upper floor 
was, as usual, appropriated for the bed-rooms ; on the lower, the two smaller rooms 
were now used only as a wash-house and a lumber room, while one of the larger 
was fitted up as the kitchen, and furnished with dressers, on which the metal 
utensils for cookery shone clean and polished as silver. The room itself was 
scrupulously neat ; but the furniture, as well as the utensils, were scanty. The 
boards of the floor were of a pure white, and so clean that you might have laid 
any thing down without fear of soiling. A strong deal table, two wooden-seated 
chairs, anda small easy couch, which had been removed from one of the bed- 
rooms upstairs, were all the moveables which this room contained. ‘The other 
front room had been fitted up as a parlour; but what might be the style of furni- 
ture was now unknown, for no eye had beheld the contents of that room for near- 
ly seventeen years, during which it had been hermetically sealed, even to the in- 
mates of the cottage. 

The kitchen, which we have described, was occupied by two personages, one, 
a woman, apparently about five-and-thirty years of age, but worn down by pain 
and suffering. She had evidently once possessed much beauty: there were still 
the regular outlines, the noble forehead, and the large dark eye ; but there was a 
tenuity in her features, a wasted-away appearance, so as to render the flesh trans- 
parent ; her brow, when she mused, would sink into deep premature wrinkles, 
and the occasional flashing of her eyes strongly impressed you with the idea of 
insanity. There appeared to be a deep-seated, irremovable, hopeless cause of 
anguish in her bosom, never for one moment permitted to be absent from her me- 
mory. A chronic oppression, fixed and graven there, only tobe removed by death 
She was dressed in the widow's coif of the time ; but although clean and 
neat, her garments were faded from long wear. She was seated upon the sinall 
couch which we have mentioned, evidently brought down as a relief to her declin- 
ing state. 

On the deal table in the centre of the room, sat the other party, a stout, fair- 
haired, florid youth of nineteen or twenty years old. His features were hand- 
some butbold, and his frame powerful to excess ; his eye denoted courage and de- 
termination, and as he carelessly swang Lis legs, and whistled an air in an emphatic 
manner, it was impossible not to form the idea that he was a daring, adventurous, 
and reckless character. 

“Do not go to sea, Philip; oh, promise me that, my dear, dear child,” said 
the female, clasping her hands 

“And why not go to sea, mother?" replic] Philip ; what's the use of iny staying 
here to starve—for, by Heaven! it's little better. I must do something for my- 
sclf, and for you. And what else canI do! My uncle Van Brennen has offered 
to take me with him, and will give me good wages. Then I shail live happily on 
board, and tiny earnings will be sufficient for your support at home.” 

“ Philip—Philip, hear me. I shall die if you leave me. Whom have I inthe 
world but you? Oh, my child, as you love, and I know you do love me, Philip, 
don't leave me; but if you will, at all events, do not go to sea.” 

Philip gave no immediate reply, he whistled for a few seconds while his mother 
wept. 

“Ts it,” said he, at last, “ because my father was drowned at sea that you beg 
so hard, mother *”’ 

“Oh, no—no,” exclaimed the sobbing weman 

“ Would to God, what, mother !” 

“Nothing—nothing. Be merciful—be merciful, Oh, God!” replied the mo- 
ther, sliding from her seat on the couch, and kneeling by the side of it, in which 
attitude she remained for so:ne time in fervent prayer. At last she resumed her 
seat, and her face wore an aspect of more composure. 

Philip, who, during this, had remained silent and thoughtful, again addressed 
his mother. 

“Look'ye, mother. You ask me to stay on shore with you, and starve,—rather 
hard conditions, —now hear what I have to say. That room opposite has been 
Shut up ever since that ] can remember—why, you will never tell me ; but I 
Once heard you say, when we were without bread, and with no prospect oi my 


a Ss return—you were then half frantic, mother, as you know you sometimes 
" 


“ Would to God— 


“Well, Philip, what did you hear me eay 1” replied his mother, with tremv- 
bus anxiety. 
e ‘. _ said, mother, that there was money in that room, which would save us; 
nd then you screamed and raved, and said that you preferred death,—now, mo- 
rei whut is there in that chamber, and why has it been so long shut up? Either 
now that, or I 20 to sea.” 
P At the commencement of this address of Philip, his mother appeared to be 
“we pap end motionless as a statue, gradually ber lips separated, and her eyes 
g y : she seemed to have lost the po ver of reply ; she put her hand to her 
MEME side, as if to compress it, then both her hands, as if to relieve herself from 


terrible grandeur and beauty. Had Miss Laura Dobs been in- 
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excruciating torture; at last she sunk, with her head forward, and the blood 
poured out of her mouth. 
Philip sprung from the table to her assistance, and prevented her from falling 
= oe floor. He laid her on the couch, watching with alarm the continued effa- 
2 Oh! mother—mother, what is this?” cried he, at last, in great distress. 
For some time his mother could make him no reply ; she turned further on 
her side, that she might not be suffocated with the discharge from the ruptured 
ig and the snow-white planks of the floor were soon crimsoned with her 


** Speak, de rest mother, if you can,” repeated Philip, in agony ; “ what shall 
Ido! what shall I give you? God Almighty ! what is this?” 

“ Death, my child, death,” r plied at last, the poor woman, sinking into a 
state of unconsciousness. 

Philip, now :nuch alarmed, flew out of the cottage, and called the neighbours 
to his mother’s assistance. ‘I'wo or three hastened to the call ; and as soon as 
Philip saw them occupied in restoring his mother, he ran as fast as he could to 
the house of a medical man, who lived about a mile off; one Mynheer Poots, a 
little miserable, avaricious wretch, but known to be very skilful in his profession. 
Philip found Poots at home, and insisted upon his immediate attendance. 

‘I will come—yes ; most certainly,” replied Poots, who spoke the language 
but imperfectly ; ** but, Mynheer Vanderdecken, who will pay me?” 

as Pay you; my uncle will, directly that he comes home.” 

“Your uncle de Skipper Vanbrennen; no, he owe me four guilders, and he 
has owed me for a long time. Besides, his ship may sink.” 

‘He shall pay you the four guilders, and for this attendance also,” replied 
— in a rage: “*come directly,—while you are disputing, my mother may be 
dead, 

“ But Mr. Philip, I cannot come, now I recollect; I have to see the child of 
the Burgomaster at ‘l'erneuse,” replied Mynheer Poots.”’ 

** Look you, Mynheer Poots,” exclaimed Philip, red with passion ; “ you have 
but to choose,—will you go quietly, or must I take you there? You'll not trifle 
with me.” 

Here Mynheer Poots was under considerable alarm, for the character of Philip 
Vanderdecken was well known. 

“T will come by-and-by, Mynheer Philip, if I can.” 

“ You'll come now, you miserable old miser,” exclaimed Philip, seizing hold 
of the little man by the collar, and pulling hii out of his door. 

“Murder! murder!” cried Poots, as he lost his legs, and was dragged along 
by the fmpetuous young man. 

Philip stopped, for he perceived that Poots was black in the face. 

“Must I then choke you, to make you go quietly ; for, hear me, go you shall, 
alive or dead.” 

“Well then,” replied Poots, recovering himself, “I will go, but I'll have you 


| in prison to-night; and as for your mother, I°ll not——no, that I will not—Myn- 


heer Philip, depend upon it.” 

“Mark me, Mynheer Poots,” replied Philip, “as sure as there is a God in 
heaven, if you do not come with me, I'll choke you new; and when you arrive, 
if you do not your best for my poor mother, I'll murder you there. You know 
that | always do what I say, so now take my advice, core along quietly, and you 
shall certainly be paid, and well paid—if 1 sell my coat.” 

This last observation of Philip, perhaps, had more effect than even his threats. 
Poots was a miserable litt!e atom, and like a child in the powerful grasp of the 
young man. The doctor's tenement was isolated, and he could obtain no assist- 
ance, until within a hundred yards of Vanderdecken’'s cottage, so Mynheer Poots 
decided that he would go, first, because Philip had promised to pay him, and se- 
condly, because he could not help it. 

This point being settled, Philip and Mynheer Poots made all haste to the cot- 
tage; and on their arrival, they found his mother still in the arms of two of her 
female neighbours, who were bathing her temples with vinegar. She was in a 
state of consciousness but she could not speak. Poots ordered her to be car- 
ried up stairs, and put to bed, and pouring some acids down her throat, hastened 
away with Philip to procure the necessary remedies. 

“You will give your mother that directly, Mynheer Philip,” said Poots, put- 
ting a phial in his hand; “I will now go to the child of the Burgomaster, and 
will afterwards come back to your cottage.” 

“Don't deceive me,” said Philip, with a threatening look. 

**No, no, Mynheer Philip, I would not trust to your uncle Vanbrennen for 
payment, but you have promised, and I know that you always keep your wor!.— 
In one hour I will be with your mother; but you yourself must now be quick.” 

Philip hastened home. After the potion had been administered, the bleeding 
was wholly stopped : and in half an hour, his mother could express her wishes in 
a whisper. When the little doctor arrived, he carefully examined his patient, 
and then went down stairs with her son into the kitchen. 

“Mynheer Philip,” said Poots, “by Allah! I Rave done my best, but I must 
tell you that I have little hopes of your mother rising from her bed again. She 
may live one day or two days, but not more. It is not my fault, Mynheer Phi- 
lip,” continued Poots, in a deprecating tone. 

“No, no; it is the will of heaven,” replied Philip, mournfully. 

«And you will pay me, Mynheer Vanderdecken !” continued the doctor, after 
a short pause. 

“Yes,” replied Philip in a voice of thunder, starting from a reverie. After a 
moment's silence the doctor recommenced. 

“Shall I come to-morrow, Mynheer Philip? You know that will be a charge 
of another guilder ; it is no use throwing away money or time either.” 

“Come to-morrow. Come every hour. Charge what you please ; you shall 
certainly be paid,”’ replied Philip, curling his lip with contempt. 

“ Well, it is as you please. As soon as she is dead, the cottage and the fur- 
niture will be yours, and you will sell them of course. Yes, I will come. You 
will have plenty of money. Mynheer Philip, I would like the first offer of the 
cottage, if it is to let. 

Philip raised his arm in the air as if to crush Mynheer Poots, who retreated 
to the corner. 

“T did not mean until your mother was buried,” said Poots, in a coaxing 
tone. 

“Go, wretch, go!” said Philip, covering his face with his hands as he sunk 
down upon the blood-stained couch. 

After a short interval Philip Vanderdecken returned to the bedside of his mo- 
ther, whom he found mach better, and the neighbours, having their own affairs 
to attend to, left them alone. Exhausted with the loss of blood, the poor woman 
slumbered for many hours, during which she never let go the hand of Philip, who 
watched her breathing in mournful meditation 

It was about one o'clock in the morning that the widow awoke. 
covered her voice to a great degree, and she addressed her son. 

‘My dear, my impetuous boy, and have I detaired you here a prisoner so 
long '” 

“My own inclination detained me, mother. I leave you not to others until 
you are up and well again.” , 

“That, Philip, I shall never be. I feel that death claims me; and, oh! my 
son, were it not for you, how should I quit this world rejoicing. I have long 
beeu dying, Philip,—and long, long have | prayed for death.” 

“* And why so, mother?” replied Philip, bluntly ; “ I’ve done my best.” 

“ You have, my child, you have: and may God bless you for it. Often have 
I seen you curb your fiery temper—restrain yourself when justified in wrath— 
to spare a mother’s feelings. "Tis now some days that even hunger has not per- 
suaded you to disubey your mother. And, Philip, you must have thought me 
mad or foolish to insist so long, and yet to give no reason. I'll speak—again— 
directly.” p 

The widow tured her head upon the pillow, and remained quiet for some mi- 
nutes; then, as if revived, she resumed. 

“| believe I have been mad at times. Have I not, Philip? And God knows 
I have had a secret in iny heart enough to drive a wife to phrenzy. It has op- 
pressed me day and night, worn my mind, impaired my reason, and now, at last, 
thank Heaven! it has overcome this mortal frame: the blew is struck, Philip, 
I'm sure it is. J wait but to tell you all,—and yet I would not,—‘twill turn your 
brain like mine, Philip.” ‘ eee 

“Mother,” replied Philip, earnestly, “ I conjure you, let me hear this killing 
secret. Be heaven or hell mixed up with it, I fear not. Heaven will not hurt 
me, and Satan I defy.” 

“T know thy bold, proud spirit, Philip,—thy strength of mind. If any one 
could bear the load of such a dreadful tale, it is thee. My brain, alas! wes 
far too weak for it; but it is clearer now; and I feel it is my duty to tell it to 
thee.” 

The widow paused as her thoughts reverted to that which she had to confide ; 
for a few minutes the tears rained down her hollow cheeks, she then appeared to 
have summoned resolution and to have regained strength. 

“ Philip, it is of your father | would speak. It is supposed—that he was— 
drowned at sea.” ; 

“ And was he not, mother!” replied Philip, with surprise. 

“Oh! no.” 

“ But he has long been dead, mother?” 

“« No,—yes,—and yet—no,” said the widow, covering up her eyes. Her 
brain wanders, thought Philip. but he spoke again. 

“Then where is he, mother!” 

The widow raised herself, a treroour was visibly running through her whole 
frame, as she replied— 

“In Livine Jupement 

The poor woman then sank down again upon the pillow. and corered up her 
head with the bed-clothes, es if she would have hid herself from her ewn me- 


She had re- 


” 


mory. Philip was so much perplexed and astounded that he could make no re- 
ply. A silence of some minutes ensued, when, no longer able to bear the agony 
of suspense, Philip faintly whispered — 

“ The secret, mother, the secret; quick, let me hear it.” 

“T can now tell all, Philip,” replied his mother, in a solevnn tone of voice 
“Hear me, my son. Your father's disposition. was but too !ke your own ;—oh’ 
may his cruel fate be a lesson to you, my dear, dear child. !e- was a bold, daring, . 
and, they say, a first rate seamen. was not born her, but in Amsterdam , 
but he would nut live there, because he still adhered to (ic Catholic religion. 
The Dutch, you know, Philip, are heretics by our cree’. [it is now seventeen 
years or more that he sailed for India in his fine ship the Ainsterdammer with a 
valuable cargo. It was his third voyage to India, Philip, and it was to have been, 
if it had so pleased God, his last, for he had purchased that vood ship with only 
part of his earnings, and one more voyage would have wile bis fortune. Oh! 
how often did we talk over what we would do upon his return, sud how these 
plans for the future consoled me at the idea of his absence, for I joved him dear- 
ly, Philip,—he was always good and kind to me; and aftér he had sailed, how I 
longed for his return. ‘The lot of a sailor's wife is not to be envied. Alone and 
solitary for so many months, watching the long wick of the condle and listening 
te the howling of the wind—foreboding evil and eecident-—-wreck and widow- 
hood. He had been gone about six months, Philip, and there was still a long, 
dreary year to wait before I could expect him back. One night, you, my child, 
were fast asleep ; you were my oaly solace—imy comfort in my loneliness. | 
had been watching over you in your little slumbers ; you smiled and half pro- 
nounced the name of mother, and at last I had kissed your unconscious lips, 
and I had knelt and prayed—prayed for God's blessing on you, my child, and 
upon hin too,—little thinking, at the time, that he was so horribly, so fearfully 
cuRsED.” 

The widow paused for breath, and then resumed. Philip could not speak 
His lips were sundered, and his eyes rivetted upon his mother, as he devoured hes 
words. 

“T left you and went down stairs into that room, Philip, which, since that 
dreadful night, has never been re-opened. I sate me down and read, for the wind 
was strong, and when the gale blows a sailor's wife can seldom sleep. It was 
past midnight, and the rain poured down. I felt unusual fear,—I knew not why. 
1 rose froin the couch and dipped my finger in the blessed water, and I crossed 
myself. A violent gust of wind roared round the house, and alarmed me still 
more. Thad a painful, horrible foreboding: when of a sudden the windows and. 
window-shutters were all blown in, the light extinguished, and I was left in utter 
darkness. I screamed with fright; but at last I recovered myself, and was pro- 
ceeding towards the window that I might reclose it, when whom should I behold, 
slowly entering at the casement, but—your father,—Philip !~Yes, Philip,—it 
was your father!” 

“Merciful God!” muttered Philip, in a low tone almost subdued into a 
whisper. 

*“} knew not what to think,—he was in the room; and although the darkness 
was intense, his form and features were as clear and as defined as if it were noon- 
day. Fear would have inclined me to recoil,—his loved presence to fly to- 
wards him. I re:nained on the spot where I was, choked with agonizing sensa- 
tions,—when he entered the room, the windows and shutters closed of theinselves, 
and the candle was relighted—then I thought it was his apparition, and I fainted 
on the floor. 

“When I recovered I found myself on the coach, an! perceived that a cold 
(oh, how cold!) and dripping hand was clasped in mime, ‘This reassaced me, and 
{ forgot the supernatural attendaace on his appearance. I imagined that he had 
been unfortunate, and had returned home. I opened my eyes, and beheld my 
loved husband, and threw myself into his arms. His clothes were saturated with 
the rain ; I felt as if [ had embraced ice—but there’s naught can check the warmth 
of woman's love, Philip. He received ny caresses, but he caressed not again - 
he spoke not, but looked thoughtful, and unhappy. * Willian —William,’ cried IT; 
‘speak, Vanderdecken, speak to your dear Catherine.’ 

«7 will,’ replied he, solemnly, ‘ for my time is short.’ 

«No, no, you must not go to sea again ; you have lost your vessel, but youare 
safe. Have | not you again!’ 

** Alas! no—be not alarmed, but listen, for my time is short. I have not lost 
my vessel, Catherine, but I have lost au. Make no reply, but listen ; [am not 
dead, nor yetam Lalive. I hover between this world and the world of Spirits 
Mark me.’ 

“* For nine weeks did | try to force my passage against the elements round the 
stormy Cape, but without success ; and I swore terribly. For nine weeks more 
did I carry sail against the adverse winds and currents, and yet could gain no 
ground ; and then I blasphemed,—aye, terribly blasphemed. Yet still I perse- 
vered: the crew, worn out with long fatigue, would have had me return to the 
Table Bay; but I refused; nay, more, I became a murdorer —unintentionally, it 
is true, but still a morderer, for the pilot épposed me, and persuaded the men to 
bind me, and in the excess of my fury, when he took me by the collar, I struck 
at him, he reeled : and with the sudden lurch of the vessel, he fell overboard, and 
sank. Even this fearful death did not restrain me ; and I swore by the fragment 
of the Holy Cross, preserved in that relic now hanging round your neck, and 
which I purchased for you at so high « price, that I would gain my point in defi- 


about until the Day of Judgment. 

«+My oath was registered in thunder, and in streams, of sulphurous fire. The 
hurricane burst upon the ship, the canvass flew away in ribands ; mountains of 
seas swept over us, and in the centre of a deep, o’erhanging cloud which shrouded 
all in utter darkness, were written in letters of livid flame, these words—Unin 
THe Day or Jupement. 

““¢ Listen to me, Catherine, my time is short. One hope alone remains, and for 
this am | permitted tocome here. ‘Take this letter.’ He put a sealed paper on 
the table. ‘ Read it, Catherine, dear, and try if you can assist me. Tead it, and 
now farewe!l!—my time is come.’ 

“ Again the window and window-shutters burst open—again the light was ex- 
tinguished, and his form was wafted as it were from off the sofa into the dark ex- 
panse. J started up and followed it with out-stretched arms and frantic screams 
as it sailed through the window ;—my glaring eyes beheld his forin borne away 
like lightning on the wings of the wild gale, till it was lost as a speck of light, and 
then it disappeared. Again the windows closed, the light burned, and I was left 
alone!” 

“Heaven, have mercy! My brain !—my brain !-—Philip!—Philip !" shricked 
the poor wo:nan; ‘don’t leave me—don't—don’t—pray don’t!” 

During these exclamations the frantic widow had raised herself from the bed, 
and, at the last, had fallen into the ermsof her son. She reimained there some 
minutes without motion. After a time Philip felt alarmed at her long quies- 
cence; he laid her gently down upon the bed, and, in his so doing, her head fell 
back—her eyes were turned—the widow Vanderdecken was no more!—[ To be 
continued. } 





Suniary. 


At the levee on the 17th inst. his Majesty, in conferring the decorations of the 
Order of the Bath on the several naval officers, addressed them in the kindest 
terms. ‘To Vice-Admiral Sir Ross Donnelly his Majesty said—‘ You were in 
the glorious battle of the Ist of June, where you co:nanded your ship in a most 
gallant and seamanlike manner. I regret that the rewar! of your meritorious 
services has been so long delayed, and I row feel the greatest satisfaction in per- 
forming a tardy act of justice to so gallant an officer.” ‘lo Admiral Austen his 
Majesty paid a high compliment, and hoped that the honour he was then confer- 
ring would lead to higher honours, equally es well deserved from his King and 
country. 

His Majesty intends taking possession of Buckingham Palace the first week 
in May. Her Majesty will hold a drawing-room in the new palace on the 24th of 
May, in honour of the Princess Victoria coming of age. 

Preparations, it is said, are being made at Kensington Palace to receive the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, who are coming over to this country to be 
present atthe celebration of the Princess Victoria's birth day. His Majesty has 
sent invitations to the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, tothe Prince and Prin- 
cess of Orange, and the Grand Duke Michael of Russia. Her Majesty will 
hold a drawing-room at the new palace on the 14th of May, when the splendid 
suite of apartments will be thrown open for the first time. ; 

According to a letter of the 10th instant from Berlin, we learn that the health 

f the King of Prussia declines so fast, that but little hope remains that his life 
can be preserved for any length of time. 
Major Scarlett, the second son of Lord Abinger, is the new Conservative can- 
didate for Guildford. 
The post-office has consented to send two direct mails from London to Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. 
The income of the metropolitan police in 1836 was £212,308, derived from 
various sources. The expenditure was £216,613. 
Last weck, a man named Wilson, undertook to walk in Brown's cricket- 
ground, Brighton, 30 miles in six hours, playing the flate occasionally. The 
task he accomplished with ease, having a quarter of an hour to spare. 

Some of the largest manufacturing houses m Glasgow are restricting their 
works to a great extent. Sevcral steam loom proprietors have shut up whole flats 
in consequence of the depressed state of trade; an it 1s said one of the largest 
manufacturing houses in Glasgow has dropped nearly one thousand of their work 
ers.—Glusgow Chronicle. 
The re-action in the currency continuos gradually to be more severely felt m 
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the trade of Paisley. 
failures have’taken place, and work has regularly become more difficult to be had. 

The topography of watch-making at home and abroad would present a vast 
number of curious and interesting facts. In consequence of the minute subdi- 
vision of labour in this trade, it is said that there are only three places in the 
United Kingdom where a complete watch can be manufactured—London, Liver- 
pool, and Coventry. The business has been introduced at the latter place en- 
tirely since the year 1800, and the number of persons employed in it there now Is 
supposed to equal the number in the metropolis. ‘There are innumerable places 
besides these where some part of the manufacture is carried on; the town of 
Whitchurch, in Hampshire, for instance, is employed entirely in the making of 
hands. 

Mr. John Fawcett, the Comedian.—The immediate cause of his death was 
mortification of the foot and leg, brought on by cutting a corn too near the quick. 
Owing to some domestic misfortunes, Mr. Fawcett for the last few years of his 
life, was compelled to come upon the Covent-garden Theatrical Fund, of which 
he had, for a long period, been treasurer. 

Approaching Marriages in High Life-—The marriage of the Duke of Orleans 
to the Princess Helena of Mecklenburg will take place on the 26th of May. 
The Princess will probably be accompanied to France by her mother by adoption 
(whois by birth Princess of Hesse-Homburg, and third wife of the late Duke), 
unless her constant weak state of health oblige her to remain in Germany. It is 
said that the late Grand Duke, who had entered into a treaty of commerce with 
France, expressed a desire for this union, and the reigning Duke entertains the 
same wish as his grandfather, in which the Courts of Prussia and Russia parti- 
cipate. ‘The érousseau of the Princess has been cstimated at 24,000 gold ducats. 
and her diamonds at about 32,000. It has been in contemplation to add to it 
500,000 fr. in money, but in comformity to the recent examples of the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburgh, the family will not allow this sum to be demanded of the 
nation, which is already burdened with heavy expenses. There is no hope of the 
interference of the King of Prussia, although he uscally pays a dowry of 500,000 
francs from his privy purse to all the Princesses of his House who marry. It is 
thought that all the wedding presents to be expected from him and the other rela- 
tives of the Princess will not amount to more than from 20 to 25,000 ducats ; 
they, however, insist that the jointure of the Princess shall be fixed at 600,000 fr. 
on the ground that the Hovse of Orleans is the most opulent in Europe.-—The 
marriage of Miss Charlotte Strachan, second daughter of the late Admiral, to 
Count Zichy, will take place soon after Easter. The Count is a major in the 
Austrian service, aide-de-camp to Count Radeizky, commander-in-chief of the 
army in Lombardy, and brother-in-law to Prince Metternich, whose third wife is 
the Connt’s sister. The Count is to receive from his father an annuity of £400 
sterling, in addition to his pay and appointments in the army, but the lady’s for- 
tune, including her inheritance, and what the Marquess has promised to bestow 
upon her, will amount to £200,000. Immediately after the marriage the bride 
and bridegroom will go to Vienna, and the Marquess of Hertford will return to 
London.—‘lhe marriage of Miss Margaret Trotter with the Vicomte de la Roche- 
foucanlt will take place early in April, when Sir Coutts and Lady Trotter will visit 
Paris, to preside at the ceremony.— Court Journal. 

War-Office, March 24.—2d Regt. of Life Guards: Lieut. T. Gardnor, to be 
Captain by pur., v. Ricardo, who rets.; Cornet and Sub-Lt. Fenton Evans Freke, 
to be Lt. by pur., v. Gardnor; Lt. ©. H. Drummond, from the 15th Light Dra- 
goons, to be Cornet and Sub-Lt., by pur., v. Freke.—3d Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards: W. Squire, gent., to be Cornet, by pur., v. Campbell, who retires.—4th 
Regt. of Light Dragoons: Lt. G. Forbes, from the 26th Regt., to be Lieut., v 
Miller, who exchgs; Gentleman Cadet J. F. Fitzgerald, from the Royal Military 
College, to be Cornet, by pur., v. Routh, app. to the 16th Light Dragoons.—14th 
Regt. of Light Dragoons: Lt. G. M. Fullerton, from the 14th Regt. of Foot, to 
be Lt., v. Yelverton, who exchgs.—15th Regt. of Light Dragoors: Cornet H. 
L. Cocksedge, to be Lt., by pur., v. Drummond, app. to the 2d Kegt. of Life 

uards ; E. Connor, gent., to be Cornet, by pur , vice Cocksedge —16th Regt 
of Light Dragoons: Coriet Randolph Routh, from the 4th Light Dragoons, 
tobe Cornet, vice MacGregor, who retires—l1th Regiment of Foot: Lieut. 
Gen. Sir R. Rufane 8S. Donkin, K. C. B., from the 80th Regt. to be Col. vice 
General Sir H. ‘T. Montresor, K. C. B. deceased.—14th Foot: Lt. Hon. C. B 
Yelverton. from the 14th Light Dragoons, to be Lt., v. Fullerton, who exchgs.— 
23d Foot: Major W. Ross, to be Lt.-Col.. by pur, v. Harrison, who rets.; Cap- 
tain W. fenwick, to be Major, by pur., v. Ross ; Lt. W. Alcock, to be Captain, 
by pur., v. Fenwick ; second Lt. H. G. Anderdon. to be First Lt. by pur., v. Al- 
cock; A. W. W. Wynn, gent., to be Second Lt., by pur. vice Anderdon.—24th 
Foot : FE. Wodehouse, gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. Moore, who retires. —26th 
Foot: Lt. J. Miller, from the 4th Light Dragoons, to be Lt. v. Forbes, who ex- 
changes —36th Foot: Lieutenant Arthur Trollope, to be Captain, by pur., vice 
Hibbert, who retires; Ensign Alexr. Thistlethwayte, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Trollope ; W. W. Abbott, gent., to be Ensign by pur. v. Thistlethwayte.-— 
80th Ft: Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Taylor, K.C.B., to be Col., v. Lt.-Gen. Sir R. S. 
Donkin, app. to the command of the 11th Regt.; Maj. N. Baker, to be Lt.-Col 
by pur. v. Cassidy, who rets.; Capt. J. Bowler, to be Major, by pur. v. Baker ; 
Lt. J. Scully, to be Capt. by pur. v. Bowler; Lt. J. Lightbody, to be Adjt. v. 
Black, who resigns the Adjtey only.—S82d Ft.: Lt. C. E. Nugent, from the half- 
pay unatt. tobe Lt., v. Holmes, app. Paymaster to the 35th Regt.; Ens. W. R. 
Cazalet, to be Lt. by pur., v. Nugent who rets.; Ens. and Adjt. J. Stoodley, to 
have the rank of Lt.; E.R. W. W. Yates, gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Cazalet 
—97 Ft.; Ens H. Russell. to be Lt. by pur. v. Henry, who rets.; J. C. Strode, 
gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Russell.—Unattached : Lt. G. S. FitzGerald, from 
the 26th Regt. to be Capt. by pur. v. G. J. Lenon, who rets.—Staff: Brev. Lt.- 
Col. C. C. Dixon, from the h. p. unatt. to be Maj. and Military Superintendant of 
Hospitals at Chatham. 

War-Office, March 31.—3d Reet. of Light Dragoons: Cornet W. Unett, to 
be Lt. by purchase, v. Steward, who rets.; J. Seton, gent., to be Cornet, by pur., 
v. Unett.—8th Regt. of Light Dragoons; Cornet and Adjt. G. Brown, to have 
the rank of It.—6th Regt. of Foot: Capt Babington Nolan, from the half-pay 
of the 4th W. I. Regiment, to be Captain, v. P. Patterson, who exchgs, receiv- 
ing the difference.—12th Foot: Captain Gerald 8. Fitzgerald, from the h. p. 
unat., to be Captain, v. R. Bradfute, who exchgs, receiving the difference. —20th 
Foot; Lt. H. Pigott, from the 3lst Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut., v. Dunbar, who 
exchs.—25th Foot: Lt. W. Maule, from the 31st Regt. of Foot, to be Liet., v. 
Hutchinson, who exchs ; Ensign W. L. Robson, to be Lt., by pur., v. Fitzge- 
rald, prom.; John Rodgers, gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. Robson. —31st Foot: 
Lt. Brutus .Emilius Sobral Hutchinson, from the 26th Reet. of Foot, to be Lt.. 
v. Maule, who exchanges; Lt. C. Dunbar, from the 20th Regt. of Foot, to be 
Lt., v. Pigott, who exchanges.—77th Foot: Ens. J. A. Wheeler, to be Lt., 
without pur., v. Cameron, deceased ; Gentlemen Cadet C. Swetenham, from the 
Royal Military College, to be Ensign, v. Wheeler.—30th Foot: Brevet Major 
W. Kemp, from the Staff at Chatham, to be Captain, v. John Smith, who retires 
upon h. p. unat.—Staff: Captain Henry Anderson, from the h. p. unat., to be 
Captain at Chatham, v. Kemp, app. to the 80th Foot —Brevet: Captain Babing- 
ton Nolan, of the 6th Regiment of Foot, to be Major in the Army.—Memoran- 
dum: Captain George Johnston Lenon, upon h. p. of the Portuguese service, 
has been permitted to retire from the army, with the sale of an unattached com- 
mission, he being about to become a settler in the colonies. 
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IRISH CORPORATION REFORM 
House of Commons, March 20. 

The House of Commons went into Committee on the Irish Municipal Bill.— 
The several clauses down to the 96th, which gives the Lord Lieutenant a veto 
on the appointment of Sheriffs, were rapidly gone through and agreed to. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford objected to the 96th clause, that it gave the Irish cor- 
porations less power in the appointment of Sheriffs than was possessed by the 
English corporations ; and he had understood that the principle of Ministers was 
identity of legislation as regarded the two countries. He moved an amendment 
to give the Irish corporations authority to appoint their owa Sheriffs absolutely, 
and without reference to the Lord-Lieutenant 

Lord John Russell could not see that the principle of justice to Jreland was 
violated by a refusal servilely to copy every detail of the English bill. Mr. Craw- 
ford had not considered that Ireland was insulted because it was proposed that 
Irish Aldermen should be elected by the Burgesses, whereas the English Coun- 
cils chose the English Aldermen. In the appointment of officers of justice, it 
was desirable that the Crown should have at any rate a negative power; and if 
the English Bills were to be gone over again, he should propose a similar clause 
in it with regard to the appointment of Sheriffs. 

After a brief discussion, in which Mr. Shaw, Mr. Morgan John O'Connell, 
and Mr. Spring Rice took part, Mr. S. Crawford, though pressed by Mr. French 
and Mr. Wyse, to withdraw his motion, persisted in dividing the Committee, when 
the votes were—for the amendment 5; against it 65. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT- 

On the motion of Sir John Campbell, the Bill for abolishing Imprisonment for 
Debt was recommitted on Tuesday. The clauses up to the 12th were agreed 
to with little opposition. The 12th clause exempted Members of Parliament 
from the obligation to appear before the Commissioners of Bankruptcy to give an 
account of their property ; and Mr. Rigby Wason moved the omission of the 
words which gave Members this privilege. 

Colonel Thompson, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Hume, and Mr. Harvey supported Mr. 
Wason 

Sir John Campbell, Sir R. M. Rolfe, and Mr. G. 
ciausé as it stood 

The Cornmittee divided—and Mr. Wason's motion for the omission of the 


F. Young supported the 


| amended, agreed to. 


On the motion of Mr. Richards, the House resumed ; and the Chairman then 
reported progress. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Wason on Thursday, Sir John Campbell 
said, that asthe clause exempting Members of Parliament from arrest had been 
agreed to by the first Committee and objected to by the second, he should take 
time to consider the best course to be pursued; of which the House should have 
due notice. 

REFORM OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. 

Lord John Russell on ‘Thursday, moved for leave to bring in several bills for 
the amendment of the criminal law. He said that he should have been very de- 
sirous to have postponed this subject, in the present state of public business, 
when so many important questions pressed upon the attention of Parliament, if 
he could have done so consistently with his duty. The House would recollect, 
that some years since a Commission had been appointed to revise the Criminal 
and Civil Law. ‘The instructions to that Commission were to consolidate the 
written and nawritten law itito one statute ; but it was found that this would be 
a most difficult matter. It was therefore deemed advisable that the attention of 
the Commission should be directed to a reform of the Criminal Law alone, in the 
first instance ; and the result was a Report, laid before Parliament last session, 
recommending that the punishment of death should be restricted to a very small 
number of offences. It was proposed to legislate on this subject without waiting 
for any digest or consolidation either of the written or unwritten law. For a long 
period it had been the common opinion, sanctioned by the authority of Paley. 
that a multitude of offenders should be drawn within the net of the law, but the 
extreme punishment inflicted only in a few instances. But Sir Samuel Romilly, 
to his immortal honour, had demonstrated the impolicy of such a practice. Lord 
John said that he would not detain the House with general remarks, but would 
remind the House that the object of punishment was not revenge for injury, but 
the prevention of crime. ‘This object was not very likely to be obtained by ma- 
king the amount of punishment uncertain There were many circumstances 
suggesting the chance of escape from the extreme penalty, which would occur 
to the simple as well as the learned. Thus it was, if the object of punishment 
was the ‘prevention of crime, that the object was in a great measure defeated-— 

He would mention two or three instances, in order to show the great dispro- 
portion which existed between the number of persons sentenced to de ath under 
the present law and the number executed. In 1825, the whole number of per- 
sons condemned to death in this country was 528 ; and the number executed was 
only 34. In 1836, the number of those condemned to death was 494; while 
the number executed was no more than 17. With respect to certain offences, 
the punishment which had taken place was in great disproportion to the number 
of convictions. For murder there were, for stance, in 1825, 25 persons con- 
victed. Que of them was pardoned, in consequence of some informality in the 
indictment: three were transported for life, and 21 out of the 25 were executed. 
But for the crime of burglary, while there were 193 convicted and sentenced to 
death, there was only one of them executed. With respect to the crime of 
shooting with intent to kill or maim, 60 were convicted, and only two were exe- 
cuted. As to robbery, 202 persons were convicted in 1835, and none of them 
were executed. 

He submitted, that the very great disproportion between the number executed 
and the number condemned could not have a beneficial effect, especially when the 
peculiar circumstances of each case must be very imperfectly known. With 
respect to burglary, it was extremely difficult to determine the nature of the 
punishment which should be awarded. In some cases burglars were executed, in 
others only a few months’ imprisonment was inflicted. ‘The extreme uncertainty 
of its infliction took away from offenders the salutary dread of punishment. It 
was said that the recent alteration in the criminal law, by which in some instances 


this were true, the House ought to pause before going further in the same course. 
But he had returns to prove that such had not been the case. 
instance of forgery. In some cases of forgery the punishment of death had been 
done away with; and he found that, taking the averages of three years before and 


the first period was 155, in the second 120 ; the number of convictions in the first 
period 58 1-10th per cent., in the second 71 percent. He did not think the in- 
crease in the commitments very great, considering that many persons were prose- 
cuted under the new law who would have been suffered to escape under the old. 
A letter he had received from the solicitor to the Socicty for Prosecuting Forgers 
stated, that from January to August 1832, when the capital punishmest for for- 
ging checks were abolished, seven forged checks were issued ; from August 1833, 
48—18 being the work of one forger; from August 1833 to Maroh 1835, only 25 
forged checks and bills of exchange were issued. 

** Now,” said Lord John, *‘ when we consider the awful nature of the punish- 
ment that used to take place for forgery, it is consolatory to think that capl- 
tal punishment can be done away without increasing the number of offences, 
and at the same time increasing the security of the bankers and persons engaged 
in trade and commerce. I should state, that a case came before Lord Denman, 
when a man was tried for the capital offence of forging a power of attorney ; 
that person forfeited his life, and before the matter came before his Majesty in 
Council, I received a communication, in the name of a considerable body of the 
bankers of London, stating their objections to capital punishment, and also a 
letter from the Governor of the Bank of England, who said, that though the Bank 
Directors did not consider it their duty to interfere, they had no wish to press the 
capital punishment. ‘That was a proof that they might safely proceed in mitigating 
the punishinent, and that the two exceptions, for forging wills and powers of 
attorney, might be done away with ” 

Lord John then proceeded to show the effect of the alteration of the law in re- 


previously to 1827, when Sir Robert Peel's Acts for the Amendment and Con- 
solidation of the Criminal Law were passed. In the three years previous to 1827, 
the number of commitments bad been 4,068, the proportion of convictions 72 
per cent. ; in the three years subsequent to 1827, the commitiaents were 3,624, 
the convictions 75 per cent. He thought that these returns proved that they 
might proceed with safety to relax the severity of the criminal code. Mr. Har- 
mer, the solicitor, had informed him, that there was a general wish in this country 
for a dim:nution of capital punishment. In France, in Bavaria, in Prussia, and 
inthe United States, capital punishments were becoming less frequent. In 
France, juries were allowed to accompany their verdicts with a declaration of ex- 


nounced ; and Lord John quoted the opinion of the French Minister of Justice, 
that what the law had lost in severity it had gained in certainty. But Lord John 
said it was evident, that the infliction of punishment was rendered quite uncertain 
by its being left tothe jury to say whether there were extenuating circumstances or 
not. After mentioning the opinions of the Commissioners as to the crimes to 
which the punishment of death should still be attached,—and mentioning that he 
had consulted Lord Denman and Baron Alderson on the subject ; especially 
with reference to wounding and stabbing with intent to kill,—Lord John Russe!l 
stated the offences which it was proposed by his bills to continue capital. The 
first was, doing grievous bodily harm with a manifest design to kill; the second, 
burglary accompanied with personal violence ; the third, robbery from the per- 


the fourth, setting fire to buildings actually inhabited, or to any building adjoin- 
ing thereto; (rick-burning would no longer be a capital offence ; and Lord John 
Went Into an argument of some length to prove that the capital punishment, now 


fire to, casting away, or destroying ships; the sixth, exhibiting false lights or sig- 


companied with cutting, stabbing, and attempting to murder. He then proceeded 





to state the offences for which transportation for life would be awarded. ‘These 
were—admunistering poison; shooting with intent to kill; entering dwelling- 
houses and putting the inmates in bodily fear, without actual violence, and other 
malicious injuries to the person, but without murderous intent. Lord John said 
he doubted whether the terms of transportation at present awarded were ju- 
diciously chosen. He thought that seven years was too short a term, and pro- 
posed that ten years should be the shortest period of transportation. In this 


It appeared from all the information which had been received, that prisoners | 
sent out for seven years were so extremely unruly, insolent, and insubordinate, 
that in a very short space of time, the colonies would have suffered very serious | 
and alarming mischiefs. ‘The next term of transportation he proposed to fix at 
15 years; and the greatest term would, of course, be for life. If this plan | 
should he adopted, it would, he thought, be necessary before long to diminish 
very considerably the number of prisoners who should be transported. He con- | 
ceived that the accounts which had been given, by various high authorities, of 
the manner in which that punishinent was now carried into effect in the colonies, 
would be most unsatisfactory to those who wished to see punishment properly 
and effectually applied. ‘The error of the present system existed, as he believed, 
in the very great number, amounting to between 4000 and 5000 convicts, sent 
out annually to the colonies. These numbers were not absorbed in a population ! 
of decent characters, but became part of a considerable population of convicts 
Crime and vice of all kinds were on the increase to a most lamentable extent ; 
and after a short time those prisoners, instead of undergoing punishment, be- 
came possessed and were admited to the enjoyment of great indulgences, and 
committed worse crimes than they would have committed had they remained at 
home 








the punishment of death had been abolished, had led to an increase of crime. If | 


He would take the | 


of three years after the amelioration of the law, the number of commitmenis im | 


ference to other offences, for which the punishment of death might be inflicted | 


tenuating circumsiances, which were taken into account when sentence was pro- | 


son with stabbing, maiming, or doing bodily harm with a dangerous instrument ; | 


inflicted for that crime, prevented prosecutions and convictions ;) the fifth, setting | 


nals with the design of leading away ships in distress; the seventh, piracy ac- | 





" . | ya tact a . P 
Within the last two or three weeks several pretty heavy | words was carried by 37 to 29. The words were struck out, and the clause, as | upon the disposition of his master. The inequality of treatment rendered trans- 


portation a most uncertain punishment-— 

If the system of transportation was only applied to a small number of convicts 
| he could easily conceive that such a system of discipline could be established So 
| would overcome the evils now existing ; but when, to a colony consisting of only 
ahout 100,000 free settlers, this country sent out annually 3,000, 4,000, and per- 
haps 5,000 convicts, it could not be effected : and, on the contrary, the result jn 
time would be to convert the whole colony into the residence and territory of the 
most depraved community that ever existed in the world. He repeated the con. 
viction of his own mind, that it would be necessary before long to take steps, not 
to abolish transportation altogether,—for he could not go that length with Arch. 
bishop Whately,—but to restrict and apply it to certain crimes and offences, and 
to particular classes of offenders. He would not now enter into the various other 
evils of the present system, but he would just state, that it cost this country be- 
tween £350,000 and £400,000 annually ; and that it required a very considera. 
ble military force to be kept up—both in New South Wales and in Van Die. 
men’s ]and—a distance too remote for their being employed on any other service 
even if desired. 

The Commissioners recommended, that for certain offences, ten years’ impri- 
sonment should be the punishment ; but Lord John could not consent to so long 
aterm of confinement for minor offences,—especially when he found that jn 
France and other foreign countries, few offenders were imprisoned for more than 
two years. Besides, the prison discipline of this country was not calculated to 
work reformation. He did not, however, then intend to bring in any bill with 
respect to imprisonment or transportation; though, as he should move to bring 
in bills relating to capital punishment, he thought it mght to explain to the House 
his views respecting minor punishments— 

The bitis which he proposed to bring in were several in number ; because it 
was the opinion of some persons that there were some of the matters to which 
those bills would have reference which required early consideration, while there 

were others, such as those relating to piracy and the setting fire to ships, &c. 
which might be very well postponed. For this purpose, he should divide his 
| legislation into several bills; one being to abolish capital pumshments in cases of 
forgery ; another relating to offences against the person; another to abolish the 
| punishment of death in certain cases; another to relate to robberies and steal- 
| ing from the person ; another to the offence of burglary ; another to piracy ; and 
| the last relating to the burning of ships and buildings. He must state also, that 
| it was his intention to bring in a bill with respect to more than one law which had 
| been passed abolishing capital punishment and substituting for it transportation 
for life as a positive sentence upon convictions for offences to which those laws 
applied. He should also move to abolish the punishment of the pillory. 

After some remarks on the evils of the present system, by which the Judges 
were compelled to pass sentence of death on prisoners for such offences as sheep- 
stealing, and then apply to the Home Secretary for a mitigation of the sentence, 
—thus keeping from the knowledge of the public the amount of punishment ac- 
tually inflicted,—Lord John Russell alluded in terms of approbation and gratitude 
to the exertions of Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Ewart, and 
Mr. Lennerd, to mitigate the severity of the criminal code. Much had been done 
in that way already; but was it not a disgrace to the country to have laws by 
which five hundred persons might be sentenced to death in one year! He did 
think that Parliament ought to sanction the feelings of the Judges, the merciful 
consideration of the Crown, and the opinion of the public, and not to leave this 
country behind other nations as regarded criminal legislation and the prevention 
of crime 

Mr. EWART and Mr. HUME expressed their approbation of the course taken 
by Government ; amd leave was given to bring in the bills. 

EMPLOYMENT OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. HUME, on Tuesday, moved for certain returns which would show the 
| number of vessels of war, lost at sea, and the names and ages of the command- 
fers. Sir T. TROUBRIDGE, Admiral ADAM, and Lord JOHN RUSSELL 
opposed the motion, on the ground of its being unjust towards the parties aimed 
at, who had already undergone inquiries before Courts-martial. Jt was besides 
| an interference with the Executive authority. Captain PECHELL and Mr. 
ROBINSON could not see why the information should be refused. On a divi- 
sion, the motion was rejected, by 45 to 13 

Mr. HUME moxed for a list of the Commanders posted in the flag promotion 
{ of the 10th of January last, the length of service, and dates of the commissions 
of each. This motion was acceded to. Mr. Hume then moved for a return of 
those Admirals, Captains, and Commanéers, who had been more than once em- 
ployed since 1825, and the length of such employment. Admiral ADAM and 
and Captain BERKELEY opposed this motion, and it was negatived. 

CRACOW 

In reply to a question from Lord DUDLEY STUART on Wednesday, Lord 
PALMERSTON said, that although he had certainly stated last year that he in- 
tended to send a consular agent to Cracow, and that in consequence of that inti- 
mation a motion on the subject had been withdrawn, yet he did not now intend to 
send any agent to Cracow, as he found greater obstacles to such a step than he 
had anticipated. Lord DUDLEY STUART announced, that in consequence of 
this most extraordinary contradiction on the part of Lord Palmerston, he should 
| take an early opportunity of bringing the subject of Cracow, before the House. 

Lord PALMERSTON said, he had no doubt that he should then be able to satisfy 

his Noble Friend as to the propriety of the course he had pursued. Lord D. 

STUART said, he very much doubted that. 


Latest Xuteligencee. 


By the George Washington, from Liverpool. 

The Morning Chronicle has a very strong, and apparently sem1-official article, 
| advocating the repeal of the duty on cotton. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, the much esteemed and highly-respected widow of George 
| IV., died at Brighton on the 28th of March. She has always received great at- 
| tion from the royal family, and no dispute is made of the fact that she was married 
| to the late King according to the forms of the Catholic church of which she was 
a member. 

The Morning Chronicle (ministerial) declares, as if by authority, that nothing 
short of a minority in the House of Commons will drive ministers to a resigna- 
tion 

The Pembroke, English seventy-four, beingdriven from her anchors by a violent 
gale in the Bay of Gibraltar, was twice rescued from impending destruction by 
the French steam-vessel Minos. 

The commotion excited by the affair of the Vixen, appears to have died away. 
Russia is understood to have given up her exclusive commercial advantages, under 
the existing tariff treaty with the Porte, for the purpose of joining the other powers 
ina general tariff; and this concession is said to have been purchased by Lord 
Durham, at the price of a stipulation that nothing more shall be said or done by 
England about the Vixen business. 

The Marquess of Bath died on the 29th, in his 73d year: and the Bishop of 
| Norwich was not expected to live more than a few hours on the 31st... .- Nichol- 
son the celebrated flute-player, and the first in the world in his line, died on the 
27th of March, aged 42... .. The new, spacious and elegant building erected for 
the Mechanic’s Institute, in Liverpool, was nearly destroyed by fire on the 29th of 
March. It was but just completed, and was to be opened on the next day. 
Damege estimated at $15,000. The building cost about 40,000. Insured ‘or 
30,000. ... .Mrs. Wood reappeared at Drury Lane, on the night of March, 31. to 
| 2 crowded house and raptuous applause. . - . - / An actor named Campbell was shot 
dead, at the Manchester theatre, by the property-man—accidentally—in the per- 
formance of a melodrama. 
| FRANCE. 
| Ministerial changes were spoken of, at the latest date, March 29th, and had 
| been a leading topic of rumour and conjecture for some time ; but nothing defi- 
| nite seems to have taken place. ‘The marriage of the Duke of Orleans with the 
| Princess Helena of Mecklenburgh, is all but officially announced. The contract 
was to be signed on the 25th, according to the Courier Francais, and the Temps 
announces preparations at the Tuileries for the reception and accommodation ot 





opinion he was confirmed by the statements of the late Governor of Van Die- the bride. .General Damrémont, the new commander in chief at Algiers, had gone 
men’s Land, and of the Chief Justice of New South Wales— | to Toulon, to hasten the preparations for the expedition against Constantine 


Philippe Ferdinand Eugene Leopold George, son of the King and 


/ Queen of Belgium, was born on the 24th of March....The condition of 


the silk-workmen at Lyons was still very distressing, and caused much anxiety 
to the government. A subscription for their relief bad been opened in Paris, 
which in two days amounted to 12,700 francs....The trial of Meunier was to 
commence in the second weekof April. The commission appointed to prepare 
the report had fixed upon three other individuals as accomplices. 


By the Louisville, from Laverpool. 

We have received papers to the 4th ult. inclusive, but they add very little to 
our previous intelligence. 

A letter of the 4th savs, we are still without later accounts from you, and the 
next arrivals are anxiously looked for. The cotton market yesterday was more 
steady (sales 2500 bags) with less showing, which enabled us to sell a little 

The Liverpool! Mail of the 4th has this paragraph :— 

“ It is now said that Lord Melbourne and his cabinet mean to tender their re- 
signations on the 21st of April ; and that precise day is named, because on the 19th 
or 20th the Irish Corporation bill will be m such a position as will force ministers, 
either to redeem their oft-repeated pledges of retiring from office im the event of 


| its being rejected, or of at once abandoning, and openly, all pretensions to consis- 
Lord John adverted to the system of apportioning the convict labourers among | tency and character. 4 
different individuals, the amount of the convict’s punishment depending entirely | solved upon pursuing has, we believe, been stated by some of their own body, 


That a tender of resignation is the course they have re- 
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uslification, that Sir Robert Peel will be unequal to the task of 
tion at all; or should he succeed in this, that he will be un- 


ment or govern the country. This is precisely the object 


and with this q 
forming an aduunistra 
ple to manage 4 parlia 
wilic 
that the 
F 0 r intelligent London correspondent, in his letter written on Wednesday, 

H 34 , | 

3 a satisfactory means for accounting why a precise day should be fixed 
says. tS) s . 


, ministers, as alk s€ which to ride 
pon for the resignation of ministers, as the stalking horse upon A 


empire has been reduced to a state unparalleled in her history as a na- 


The third reading of the corporation bill is fixed for the 10th of April, and the 
...vesion on the report of the resolution respecting church rates on the 21st.— 
‘aher the lengthened debates which have already taken place on the corporation 


) the discussion on the third reading will not occupy more than one night, and | 


itly the bill will, on Tuesday the 11th of April, be sent to the Lords, 
.. read a first time, and the second reading most probably fixed on Monday, the 
yith. The impression here in the best informed circles is, that ministers ves 
made up their minds to resign on being beaten by the Lords, and thus escape <4 
-y de(eated on the future stages of the church-rate bill, a circumstance which 

~ mniserable majority by which they obtained leave to bring the measure in, 
eaves beyond all doubt.” é 

[he Liverpool Mail of April 4th, says— \ 

« The non-arrival of the New York packets ( four of which are now due) has 
caused more than ordinary sensation in Liverpool. Existing circumstances, how- 
ever, render their detention of less importance than it would have been a few 
days ago—the accommodation extended by the Bank of England to Amencan 
plis having given considerable relief to some parties, and comparative confidence 
gall. No doubt is entertained that eventually, specie must be returned from 
\merica, and after the lesson given of late, it is not likely that bullion will be 
again sent out of the country to excess. A few days—perhaps a few hours— 
wi!] show how matters stand on the other side of the Atlantic. 

There was some degree of gloom in the Consol market, and at the close of 
business, on Saturday, 90} sellers was the quotation for the account Exchequer 
pills are 31 to 33 premium. ; 

Liverpool, April 4—Cotton: There was a moderate demand for cotton on 
Saturday last, at the week’s quotations, and the sales were 2000 bags. Yester- 
day 2500 bags were sold, but the market was heavy—included in these are 300 
American Sd, and 100 Surat 4} to 5}d. 
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OFFICIAL DESPATCH OF GENERAL EVANS TO COUNT 
LUCHANA. 
St. Sebastian, March 16, 1737. 


Most Excellent Sir—I regret to inform your excellercy that my hopes from the | 
-uccessful operations of yesterday have not been realised. At a little after day- 
jicht we drove the enemy from their last entrenched height over Hernani, and | 


vere then employed in preparing for a general attack, when it appeared that con- 


. , 1 mT a‘ a 
«erable reinforcements arrived from the side of Tolosa. The enemy imme- | 
ely commenced an attack on both our flanks. They pressed three battalions | 


the rear of our left by the bridge of Astigarraga. We had a more consider- 

le force on that part of our line, and if these three battalions had been imme- 
uately attacked they should have been completely destroyed ; but the Ist battalion 
{ the Auxiliary Legion that was nearest the enemy was seized with a panic, and 
(ell back in total disorder upon a battalion of Castile, which imitated its exam- 
. and, their demoralisation communicating to several other regiments on our 
eft, a great confusion immediately ensued. ‘The more advanced heights on our 
eft were in a very short time abandoned; the troops falling back some hundred 


yards towards the fort of Oriamendi. The attack on our right was made with a | 


nore considerable force, and our advanced posts in that direction were driven In. 
But the extreme point on that flank was occupied by the battalion of British 
loyal Marines, which, by its admirable steadiness and firmness, immediately re- 
pelld the enemy, and checked all further attempts in that direction. The enemy 
threw themselves into the rear of that flank also, and the 6th battalion of British 
xiliaries advanced and drove them from some heights which they had occupied 
}ourrear. The enemy continued their attempts in front as well as round both 
flanks, but not, as appeared to me, in a vigorous manner. All the essential parts 
of the position were still in our possession, and the confusion first caused had 
nremedied. But the great proportion of the regiments were so intermixed 

t the officers for the most part had lost all power of re-forming their men; and 

[ therefore considered it best to withdraw from the points we there held (first 


having destroyed the guns, and in a great degree dismantled the defences of | 
Oriamendi) to our previous positions, including the Ametza. Our loss in killed 


! wounded will probably amount to 800 or 900 men, besides a company of the 
Oviedo regiment, which, having been posted in a picket-house at some distance, 
Was surrounded and made prisoners. 

I have now only time to express to your excellency my expectation that the 
check we have experienced will be remedied as soon as the corps of Navarre shall 

enabled to form a junction with this corps, which [ trust General Saars- 
ield will be in a condition to effect, when we shall again assume the offensive.— 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signe d) De Lacy Evans, Lieut. -General. 
SPAIN. 
From the Spectator. 
The expedition of General Evans against the fortified Carlist town of Hernani, 


has ended in his complete defeat. In our last paper we mentioned, that on the | 


10th the combined English and Spanish troops under Evans had driven the Car- 
sts from the heights of Ametzagana, with the loss of about 1000 men. It does 
not appear distinctly from any account we have read, how long Evans remained 
in that position; but on the 15th, he had advanced to the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Hernar « which lies about six miles south of San Sebastian, driving the 
euemy before’ m. On the evening of Wednesday the 15th, he assaulted and 
took the Vep « of Oriamendi, and other fortified positions within about a mile and 
lf of Hernani. In the course of Wednesday night, he threw up batteries 
Jong the Venta; and on Thursday morning, commenced throwing shells into the 
town, the Carlists keeping up a pretty sharp fire froin their intrenchments. At 
us time, the force of General Evans, consisting altogether of about 10,000 men, 
vas in three divisions. ‘The centre ran along the Venta-hill; the right wing 
ol between it and the village of Lasarte ; the left touched upon the bridge of 
A\stigarraga, which a guard of Carlists was suffered, unwisely, to retain. On the 
ty of the right wing, was a body of 400 Royal British Marines, comimand- 
ed by Colonel Owen. About half-past 12 the attack on Hernani was ordered to 
commence; but scarcely was the forward movement begun, when the Carlist 
es were heard, and Don Sebastian with about 8090 men appeared, “as if by 
ic,” from behind Hernani. One division of this reinforcement passed over the 

ge of Astigarraga, attacked the left wing of Evans's army, and met with lit- 
resistance. ‘The first battalion of the Auxiliary Legion was seized with a panic, 
ich was soon communicated to a Spanish legion ; and the ‘‘ demoralization,” to 

se Gen. Evans's phrase, became universal. In fact, the left wing fell back upon 
tie centre incomplete disorder. The centre behaved with more courage and kept the 
Carists at bay ; but inthe meanwhile, the right wing had been attacked, and made 
scarcely a better defence than the left. One regiment of Spaniards behaved 


extrem 


a most cowardly manner. ‘The whole division fell back upon the heights of | 


amendi ; and Don Sebastian moved in the direction behind the Venta-hill, in 

r to take the main body in the rear. In this fatal manceuvre he would have 
ttainly succeeded, had not the gallant little band of British Marines pressé 
‘ward and repulsed the Carlists, though ten times their numerical force The 
xth Battalion of the Legion also behaved well, and drove the enemy from some 


rr 


\ 


sts continued the attack, but not in avigorous manner. In fact, it would seem 


tt but for the downright cowardice of a great part of the troops under Evans, | 


h was the superiority of his position, that the Carlists would have gained no 
‘Isive advantage But it is stated in the correspondence of the Chronicle, 
‘t many soldiers of the Legion were drunk, and that when one was wounded 

‘r or five would escort him from the field. Whole companies ran off to San 
ebastian—the road to which was covered with waggons, women, and soldiers 
lhe officers lost all power over the men; and Evans was compelled to order a 
retreat, which soon became little better than a flight, to his former position of 


Am ‘zagana ; having spiked the guns and dismantled the fortifications on the | 


Yenta. The Marines marched coolly off the field in the face of the enemy, com- 
ny Cee ‘ . ; . 
pany by company, in perfect order and contemptuous defiance of all attack. — 


he loss of this gallant little corps was one killed and twenty-three wounded. — 
I 1¢ total loss of the Christinus is stated by General Evans at between 800 and | 
G . y 

killed and wounded ; but other accounts by his own followers make it con- 


siderably larger—from 1500 to 2000 men. He brought back all his cannon. Al- 
a igh some of the men disgraced themselves, it is allowed on all hands that the 
o“Acers behaved with the greatest gallantry. Evans, as usual, exposed himsel! 
nthe most daring manner. The coolness and skill of Colonel Wakefield aré 
spoken of in praise ; and to his regiment of Lancers it is in a great measure 
: that the loss of the retreating army was not doubled. Every officer in Ev- 
*ns's Staff had his horse shot from under him ; but the only Staff Officer wound- 
Colonel Cotter, of the 9th 


, Was Captain Murray, who was hit in the thigh. 
> a nt, was killed on the field ; and Colonel De Lancy is either dead of the 
wo , . - 
ands he re -eived, or not expected to recover. 
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- 
lhe Governo , —— 
€ \wovernor read a report of the company’s affairs for the past year. The 


ae 


) Lord John Russell and his satellites have had in view; and for this it Is | 


guts which they occupied in their rear. Qn both flanks and in front the Car- | 


fan fi 7 . 
ay the half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of this company was h¢ ld 


Charles Bosanguet, Esq., the gover- | 











sales of land to emigrants by the company in th ; 77 rediv a ejection ‘b he House of Lord ke almost 
y y in the last year had been 40,077 acres | servative party, that the : y 4 
of the crown reserves, at an average of 12s. 4d. per acre ; 50,030 acres on the ; MD gerey 7 § 7 Lords i 1 


Huron tract, at an average of 10s. 8d. per acre ; and a few town lots, in all pro- certain, and hence nothing is done. Now, under a cabinet less violent in 
ducing £52,067 currency. The total quantity of land bought by the company its feelings, the same measures would be brought forward and passed ; 
from government was 2,484,000 acres, of which 670,000 acres had been sold, | "4 although they might not be so satisfactory to the Liberals, yet the 


coearae Gee for, hg ape ee the corporation had to pay at a future | country would gain something acceptable. The practical question then arises 
; 30,000 acres. e total purchase-money for the whole land was | whether it would not be better to y i pat 
£340,000, of which £185,000 had been paid, and £163,000 were still due to ‘ LR el 


government. Of the latter sum, however, £45,000 is to be disposed of by the peck + Pigantertany ~ “ peep in mnareghderecss ee er ne ee 
company in Improvements in the colony, of which 26,000 had been already ex- should be passed at all?’ The Conservatives would rea lily accede to plane of 
pended. The amount of bills in the hands of the company for lands sold, se- | 7@@t national utility—did not the Whigs clog them with dangerous and obnox- 
cured on the improved lands, was £154,000, and the interest due thereon was | ious principles. The Whigs then, are in reality the cause of the stand still system 
about £25,200. The correspondence from the colony showed that the settlers | that now besets the British Legislature. In this state of the case, and fearing that 


in the past year, especially those on the com *s land yr} Si 
: j pany’s land had had, generally, very | gir Rohert Peela : ne ait ay 
excellent harvests, and were in a state of contentment and gradual prosperity. wend an exclusively Conservative colian might net Ueshletaaee- 


‘The improvements on the Huron tract had been very rapid. The governor and troul the House of Commons, it has been suggested that a more moderate leader 
some of the proprietors, in a few observations upon the report, glanced at the | might be successful, and hence the Earl of Ripon has been thought of as the new 
political dissensions in the lower province, as having tended in some degree to | Premier. Lord Ripon ‘is a person so amiable, liberal, and so generally beloved, 


check emigration ; but, on the whole, the state of the company’s affairs and of incli i 
oan ’ A that we are strongly inclined to think he w [ce 
the colony were considered very satisfactory. “ . would bp sable gad suggesefal lender 


The report was adopted, and the ballot for the governor and three others di- of hie Gateet. be i should Byer: ” 08 the experiment tried. 
rectors having been taken, the meeting adjourned.— Morning Herald. The further discussion of the Canada Resolutions was to take place on the 


‘ Se AS Ie 5th of April. It is supposed that a strong radical force will muster to oppose the 
INTESTATE ALIENS. 


| 8th Resolution. 
_ We find the following in the Commercial Advertiser. It is a subject of deep The official despatch of Gen. Evans, giving an account of lis attack on Her- 
interest to all aliens: 


A subject of some interest, in regard to the office of public administrator in ac “ pee “e mashes . Laren oa oe wae ed 
this city, was brought before the Board of Aldermen on Monday evening, by the plete, nay almost disgraceful, for it is entirely clear wes Gen. Evang’ left) hip 
learned and eloquent member from the Sixth Ward. It appears that, until very | lank so unprotected, that the enemy was enabled to turn it and get into his rear. 
recently, the laws of this state, respecting the property and effects of foreigners | The consequence was that a general flight of the army took place, and had not 
dying intestate, have been very different from the regulations of any other com- | the \oyal Marines stood their ground manfully, and covered the retreat of the 


mercial sts i ‘which we have adge. The reade , pe | ‘ : 
tate or nation of whic h we have knowledge. The reader may, perhaps, fugitives, the whole force would have been destroyed. ‘The incompetency of 
etter understand the subject by the following statement, prepared some time 


since by the British consul for this port -— | Gen. Evans as a commander, is now more apparent than ever, and it does not 
* By an act of the British Parliament, the consuls are enjoined to take care | 8¢¢m prudent to trust him with a command in the field again. The comments of 
of the effects of British seamen in foreign ports, and thereby directed to remit | the London Spectator, which we also copy, bear us out in what we have stated. 
the same as directed, without any deduction for any fee for said consul. There are other officers in Evans’ army of vastly superior abilities to himself, and 
* That it is a prominent part of the duties of the consuls of all nations, to | j¢ our countrymen are still to be led to battle in this unfortunate contest, let them 


take charge of the property of the citizens of the countries they represent. The | : a ad ‘ ; ee f 
fee allowed by the British Parliament to their consul thereon, is 24 per cent. | at any rate have fair play. On the re-assembling of Parliament after the Easter 


“ That by the laws of the U. States, it is the daty of the consul to take pos- holidays, the subject will no doubt be again debated ; but we fear with not much 
session of the intestate property of his fellow-citizens, and to announce the death | satisfaction to the British public. 
to the Secretary of State, and te the public. 
_* That in allcivilized states, the consuls of nations in amity, and duly recog- | Thefaffairs of Texas have again assumed a belligerent aspect. The Mexicans, 
nised, are permitted to take oherye and guard the property of the people of their | jt appears, have sent up a fleet of small vessels to blockade the coast, and to in- 
exercise of such right to all foreign consuls, as a law of that state had inter- | S°2"res and detentions have accordingly been made. One, however, has been 
posed. | rescued by a United States vessel of war, and others have been given up by their 
Law ‘That the manner in which the law has been administered as to aliens dying | captors. It would appear from the statements in the New Orleans journals, that 
intestate in the city of New York, or on the voyage thither, has been at variance | the Mexicans carry on their hostilities on this occasion with more moderation 
| with all consuls fultilling the duties of their office. | than fi wie Th ¥ mewhat judici for since Texas } t . I 
“That while the law of this state regulating the duties of the public adminis- tue a y: A SS SOWA Fee TE CEPR Ave men eee wane y 
trator, requires him to give notice to the consul of the nation of an alien dying, recognised as an independent state by this country, the old system of capturing, 
whose property he takes possession of, yet the public administrator, though re- | sinking, and destroying vessels carrying the American flag would not exactly 
quested to furnish information, uniformly refeses to do so.” comport with the principles of Vattel, or with the notions of liberty on the high 
In proof of the last mentioned fact, Mr. Buchanan has published portions ofa | seas usually entertained by the Anglo-Americans of this continent. Vessels pro- 
correspondence, showing that the most reasonable applications by him to the | ceeding to the blockade 7 ts having on board ¢ : muniti 1 oth ; 
| public administrator, have been treated with rude neglect—amounting to a denial! wd CRAGOS POISE ROVING CB DENTS AtNEs, ammunition, and other arti- 
of reasonable facilities for the discharge of his uwn duties, touching the estates cles contraband of war, the Mexicans may perhaps seize and confiscate, but cer- 
of intestate subjects of Great Britain. Mr. B. has also disclosed cases, in which tainly not such as are pursuing a peaceful commerce, having on board passengers 
it appears that the practice hitherto prevailing in the public administrator's office, | and their personal effects, and articles of lawful trade. ‘The Mexicans then, have 
has operated most oppressively, by reason of the exorbitant expenses attending | done well to make this necessary distinction in their naval operations. 
the setttement of the affairs of strangers dying in this city, and the difficulties in- | Ail the aca ‘ 1. f i egphice ; Te, 
: ; - tk 2 : “vies ; All the accounts from the Southern ports represent the emigration to Texas to 
terposing to prevent the distant heirs from receiving money or other effects of ‘ : 
such transient deceased persons, to which they are entitled. We have been be on the most extensive scale ; the country will soon be filled with hardy set- 
shown a bill this morning, in a case where the assets amounted to only $113,50, | tlers. The deranged state of business in the United States will operate most fa- 
| and the expenses were $68,23—leaving a balance for the heir of $45,27! In 
| order to receive this balance, a power of attorney had to be sent from Scotland, 
and im the result, the amount accruing to the heirs was reduced to about $30! 
In order to receive ninety-eight sovereigns found on the body of one of the emi- 
grants lost by the wreck of the Bristol, one hundred dollars had to be paid, and 
other expenses incurred, fully equal to twenty dollars ! 
It will at once be perceived, that a system admitting such abuscs——for we -_ 
: sm by ‘ *rin—mus ossly defective : and in order to remedy af ‘ 
he ag Scamehied aie wane - pela po a law, of which the A run was attempted on the Mechanic s Bank on Thursday, which continued 
following is a summary :-— | during the day, but not with sufficient vigour to cause alarm. $20,009 only were 
“The law was passed only ten days ago, and provides for the granting of ad- | drawn out, although the officers of the Bank with a commendable spirit, kept the 
ministration, on the estates of deceased intestate foreigners,neither naturalized nor 
permanently resident, having no widow or next of kin, to the consul of their coun- 
try; and incase of hisrefusal or neglect to take out letters within thirty days after q ; gate 
| the death, then to a creditor or to the public adminstrator. | the previous day, and the sudden death on the same morning of Mr. Fleming, 
| ‘The consul is not required to give security, like other administrators ; but | the late President. ‘The last event caused a general gloom, and until the Coro- 
must file a sworn inventory of the effects, in the office of the surrogate ; and be | ner’s jury returned a verdict that the death of the deceased was caused by men- 
answerable for debts, tothe full value, deducting expenses. Nae 
“If an executor or administrator duly appointed appears, the consul must give 
up the effects to him, deducting only such charges as the surrogate s':all allow. ; A : . aoe S ¥en : 
**Consul not to sell property, nor remit proceeds, without the order of the sur- | 'ect Its creait In any Gagres wasteveE, How ms mt, neh neta nave ater - 
| rogate. Having obtained the order, and remitted the proceeds, consul to be no judicious we pretend not to know ; but it is feared that his obliging disposition 
longer liable. | led him to risk too much at this dangerous crisis. His death is deeply lamented 
| “ Consul allowed no fees.” 
It is the act of which the above is a synopsis, that las incurred the displeasure | 
of the honourable and learned member for the Sixth ward, and of which he is 
endeavouring to persuade the Common Council already to request the repeal. | bute to his memory. , or ge 
| The Times of this morning has published the law at length, with a heading cal- Despatches were received by the late packets for Sir John Harvy, the newly 
| culated to mislead the public as to the true character of the enactment. It affirms | appointed governor of New Brunswick, and were forwarded on Thursday by the 
| of the act, that it grants powers to the consul as public administrator. But, so | Consul, to their destination. 
far from conferring power, it is only restoring what belongs to consuls in all civiliz- 
| ed countries, and is much narrower than the privileges which the consuls of the | other works, arrived in the Quebec from London, and has taken lodgings at the 
| United States exercise in other countries. Without exception, they are authoris- | American Hotel. 
| ed to take possession of the effects of all citizens of their own country, while, by 
| the present act, the estates of transient persons, and men who have not taken any 
| steps to become citizens, can alone be interfered with 

















vourably for Texas, and indeed, all new countries—for as people are thrown 
out of business in the Atlantic states, they will naturally seek their fortunes anew 
in the promising regions of the “ far west.” The U.S. ship Boston gives con- 


voy from New Orleans to Galveston Bay, the Brassos, &c. The Mexican army 


is still near Matamoras, and exhibits no indications of marching, or even of pro- 
jecting a néw invasion. 





| doors open two hours later than the usual time. This was caused by reports of 
severe losses sustained by the Bank—the resignation of its two principal officers 


tal excitement, the public mind was very much agitated. ‘The losses of the Me- 
| chanic’s Bank are not exactly known, but they are not of sufficient extent to af- 


by all who knew him; for he was a kind and liberal man, and a sincere friend 
where he once placed his confidence. We cannot avoid paying this passing tri- 


Capt. Marryat, the celebrated author of Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, and 


Dr. Barrow has removed to Messrs. Soullard & Delluc’s, Apothecaries, No. 
2, Park Row. —- 
‘ | * Our travelling Agent, Mr. Mountain, is on a collecting tour to Albany, 
Fifty cents will be given at this office for No. 51, vol. 4, new series, of the 
Albion. 7 


| Troy, and other towns on the Hudson. He is duly authorised to collect all sub- 
| scriptions due to this office for the AlMon, as well as for the Emigrant and Old 
Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 12 a 13 per cent. prem. Countryman He carries with hisa the requisite credentials for this purpose. 








ane Aah NT > IX . Ni rr Phe Oflice of this paper has en cri bras No. 77 Cedar-street, to 
pel (RA in Dp ‘O nN oN No. 1 Barclay street, under the American Hotel and opposite to the Astor House. 

— eg a. inary S*«*d;SCSSinglee copies of the Albion will still be for sale at 77 Cedar st., at the office 
| NEW YORK. SATURDAY. MAY 6. 1837. | Single copies of the Albion wil l for sale at 77 Cedar st., at the office of 


| > | Mr. Seixas 
| By the Hibernia and Louisville, from Liverpool, we are in possession of pa- Subscribers to the Albion who have removed, and who have not already com- 
pers to the 4th ult. municated to us the place of their new residence, are requested to do so as early 
These papers reiterate the assurances that the Bank of England has extended | as cenvenient onaieee 
Essay on Education. By Mrs. B. O'Sullivan Addicks. This is the first of 
: aaa a , aa Gaia Semnhiobn vhic »g 188 ses to take up he , 
| posed that they would be able to proceed without farther difficulty, provided the | aseries of Pamphlets, in which the authoress Propo es to ta pin up her important 
‘ ; The | subject in a new light, that is to say, as a natural science. The present lecture 
| considers man’s physical organization, in correspondence with his mental facul- 
ties, and the purposes of education. ‘The term Education is defined, with its 
United States, provided a safe and easy channel! for remittances. So far things | patical meaning, and its application both to things in general, and to mankind in 
wore a favourable aspect and the public mind was somewhat relieved, indeed | particular : 
we a » or two large The succeeding lectures are to take distinct views of the education of men, 
would have been very much so, but for the unexpected failure of one or two larg . ' . 
; | and of women; and the authoress intends to shew the importance to society that 
ly . 
ie ws , | the latter be well and properly attended to. ‘There is much valuable argument in 
But it must be borne in mind that the worst news from this country had not) |), cture before us, and. we believe that the series will prove an able auxiliary 
: : : | the lecture 
reached Enzland—the large and extensive failures in New York and New Orleans | 45 the cause which is here advocated. 


| 
efficient aid to the great houses in the American trade, and it was generally sup- 


remittances from this side of the Atlantic were duly and properly made. 
Bank had also, by placing £2,000,000 sterling to the credit of the Bank of the 





| 
| were unknown. What effect was produced when this disastrous intelligence be-| — Hjmapathia Revealed. By Alexis Eustaphieve. New York : Carvills. The 
| r ‘ . this sonorous ti ‘ . i lone 3 ‘ ieee 
| came known, we are still ignorant of. Many fear it will destroy all the arrange- | new system under this sonorous title has be gan to obtain converts, and by conse 
¢ quence its antagonists are concentrating their force, and putting forth theirstrong- 
The compiler of this clever treatise has acted very 
fairly in his advocacy of this principle, by inserting the objections of learned men, 
j r ¢ > > rds q >} “ . ; : " 
| to state that evil forebodings and gloomy apprehensions beset the minds of the | and persons of weight and authority thereon, and then giving his replies to those 
most intelligent merchants of the city. Failures have augmented during the | peynarks. Without pronouncing an opinion as to his success, we are bound to 
week, and some of the most solvent, affluent, and, respectable firms have again | admire his candour, and can at least promise to the curious upon such a subject, 
a gratification in the examination of what is here put forth. 
Byron's Works, Vol. V1., New York, George Dearborn.—This completes the 
vorks of the noble bard, which are got up in a manner uniform with the Library 
of Standard Literature, of which, indeed, they form an integral part. Like all 


ments previously made, and throw matters back to their previous state with re ts against it 
] jcul .\ est arguments against It 
ile to anticipate difficulties, but it is necessary | © 


| doubled force It is not worth w 





| fallen. 

Rumours are azain rife of a change of Ministry; still the event is uncertain. 
The Morning Chronicle, however, has recently intimated that Lord Melbourne will 

| not resign office, unless left in a minority in the House of Commons on some im- | 5,,, preceding volumes of the Series, it is extremely well done as to mechanical 


portant question. This differs from the intimation thrown out in the early part of |} execution. 





1 ’ CARD.—MR FULLER begs leave respectfully to inform the ladies of New York, 
; ; iaceuti Tue, ae ellie R. LE g 
heir stand on the Irish Municipal and Church Rate Bills. On the latter they have | A : ‘Aded to} 











| 
| the session by Lord John Russell and Mr. Rice, who stated that they would make | =—= 
} 
} 
| 








t hat he has recently a » his gymna n, 205 Green ject, © CopaeRnens ~ pon 
: , } 1 +} } ‘re will | } - thenics. u he } 1 ntendance of Madame Boujeau, a lady just arrived from 
ls ‘ — generallv belie d that that measure will be aba ij enics, uncer the sole superinter aCe } : - 
lost ground, and it 1s now pretty generally ot - 7 . : . 2 1rope ond who brings with her the most satisfactory testim mials of ability and skill from 
doned. unless it can be satisfactorily modified The ceuntry, it is Clear, 18 D€- | oo eral very eminent transatlantic practitioners in the medical profession Terms and 
fis . , a. he a ie wh by application at the Gymnasium. 
| £ Bastia stare hnemess for ie bills | hours of attendance made known by apy ation at the . 
| coming weary of the genera! stagnation c! Parliamen ary business, 10r t : i] Closes ace eueaaraunee fms the exercises have given the utmost satisfaction . 


| brought forward by the present Cabimet are so objectionabe ‘oO te Con-| May 6-21 
; 




















THE CELEBRATED RIVER WALTZ. 


Composed by Pratt, and arranged for the Piano Forte by Wozencraft. New York, Published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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THE POWER OF GOLD. 
With Gold mankind can buy the world's great stock— 
A golden key will open ev'ry lock! 
Man's conscience can be bought with little gold; 
Virtue, though never bought, is often sold! 
By heroes glory now no longer’s sought, 
Since that for gold so easy may be bought! 
In marriage people have not now a choice, 
For Gold alone obtains the highest voice! 
For Gold each blessing on your head is hurled— 
Gold is the king, the tyrant of the world! 
Gold makes a wise man fool—a foo! most wise— 
Gold turn’s the truth of honest mento hes ! 
Gold can seduce a man to any crime :— 
Some think that Gold can even bribe stern Time ! 
Gold makes a foe your frend—your friend a foe— 
Go}! is the spring of crime, the source of woo ! 
It is the author of all hate and strife— 
Gold to the blackest crimes of hell gave life ; 
Ciold is the bait to envy, foe to love, 
To peace on earth, to happiness above ; 
And until Gold is banished from this sod, 
It will be worshipped as the only God! 
1836 E. B. De FPenaraxqus 
—— 


Vavicties. 


Thin Legs.—M. de ‘Talleyrand being at court one day, when the corps diplo- 
matigue went to pay their respects to the king, he was observed to gaze very ear- 
nestly at one of the personages admitted to the salon bleu, and who was remark- 
able for his excessively thin legs. On being asked what engaged his attention, 
M. Talleyrand replied : “I ain puzzled to discover whether the Baillie de F 
wears three swords, or has got three legs.”-— Court Journal. 





Porson said of a prospect shewn to him that it put him in mind of a Fellow- | - B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 


ship—a long dreary walk, with a church at the end of it. 
THE REASON WHY COLONEL BVANS FOUGHT HIS DECISIVE BATTLE WITHOUT 
HAVING ANY FORCE IN RESERVE 
Evans is brave, and candid quite— 
Which reputation to preserve, 
He fought last week his famous fight, 
Without the least reserve. 
Awkward Congratulation.—A banker, «vo had recently failed, was wet by a 
sufferer, walking to town, instead of using the gay equipage in which he former- 
ly rode there. ‘Iam glad,” said the creditor, “to see you on your legs again.” 


Living in Hope.—An elderly man, probably about 75 years of age, on being | 


asked if he had any family, replied with great natrete— No, Sir, not at pre- 
sent.” 


Stoicism in the Ranks.—* Order and discipline,” saith Machiavelli, are more 


available in war than valour or force. At the siege of Oczakow, a piquet, ad- | 


vancing to occupy a post, were informed that it was seized by the Turks, and if 


they did not retreat they would encounter certain death. “ Prince Dolgorouski | 


must answer that,” said one of the soldiers. Nota man returned.—United Ser- 
vice Journal. 
ACTOR AND FISHMONGER. 
An actor, one day, at a fishimonger's shop 
In the city stood kicking his heels, 
And cried, ** I espy an indifferent crop ; 
You've nothing but turbot and eels, 
Your benefit brings you a bumper, my lad, 
But still it must give you the spleen 
I find in your house nota plaice to be had, 
And yet not a sole to be seen.” 
Redéreast Elizir.—A young lady in this county actually had, not long ago, for 
her dinner, a robin, with paregoric sauce ! 
Balies.—Noisy lactiverous animaculy, much desiderated by those who never 
had any.—New Monthly Mag. 


ON A PASSAGE OF THE PANDECTS LEADING TO A “PASSAGE OL ARMS.” 

A duel with small swords lately took place in Paris, between two well known 
jurisconsults of the law school, on account of a passage of the Pandects. The 
one who contended that the passage in question ought to be concluded by a 
semicolon was wounded in the arm. His adversary maintained that it should be 
a colon, and quoted, in support of his opinion, the text of ‘Trebonius.—Times, 
Feb. 7 

Much stress was once ‘aid on the accents of Solon, 
But that period is past,—we now fight for the colon; 
And students with swords render learning assistance, 
By putting a sfop to each others existence ! 

One of the most distinguished medica! practitioners used to say, that he consi- 
dered a fee so necessary to give weight to an opinion, that when he looked at his 
own tongue im the glass, he slipped a guinea from one pocket into the other. 

Dr. Stafford, who was uncemmonly fat, was honoured with this epitaph— 

Take heed, O good traveller, and co not tread hard, 
lor here lies Dr. Stafford in ail this Church-yard. 
And the following lines were inscribed on the toinb of a corpulent tallow-chan- 
dler — 
Here lies. in earth, an honest fellow, 
Who died by fat and lived by tallow 

Lalande, during the whole of the Revolutionary fury, confined himself to his 

astronomical stadies; and, after escaping all perils, was wont to aay, “I! may 


4 


thank my stars for it.” 
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ALEXANDER MANNING, 

ATTORNEY AT LAV, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. {Feb25-3m.} 

V RS HASSALL Neo. 377 Boadway, has pust received her Spring assortment of Hat 
. amd ¢ aps, of the latest ard most appr vod style of Paris fa hions—topgether wit! 

Loghorn ifats of an extra su, ¢.fine quality : Straws, and a variety of fancy articles, 



















way, New York. 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for stveral years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and scelt-judging public. ‘To those who are acquainted with the professional 
skill of H. G. he decins further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H. G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. ‘The value and importance of the 
! Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who iiave had the misfortune to lose them. espectfully, 





H. GOODWIN. 


References. 


Dr. V. Mott, Dr. J. Cheesman, Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. S. ©. Roe, Dr. J. Stewart, Dr. J. Webster, 

Dr. EF. IH. Dixon, Dr. V. H. Dering, Dr. W. N. Biakeman, 
Dr. A. Sinith, Dr. F. Vanderburgh, Dr. G. Herriot. 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king o 
i France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to a 
Rt. Rov. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Ione, Mrs. Plackwelle, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broadway- 
(Tan. 1-4mn-) 


F URNISHED APARTMENTS.—Three or four single gentlemen can be accomodated in 
the house of a private family, with a newly furnished drawing room, and separate 
dormitories. Situation—the most agreeable part of Greenwich Street, nea the Battery. 
Terms, for the whole. including partial board, $40 per week. A line addressed W. L. 
box 583, Post Office will be attended to. {April 2%-3t*.) 

Geutensiichaeiedmmmnteibaaattins ancoatbnneate + 4 “a 














] ISEASES OF THE FEYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the huinan eye, 303 Broadway, private entrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CATERACT Enrropium and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 


] ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 





r. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
(Jan.14.-tf.] 


| 7 THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTARLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to, | 
| and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the | 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales rooin, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every! 
| variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finish 
shall be found unrivalied. He intends to sell at $5 ouly, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style,is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
| ntility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
| deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to one purpose instead of | 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 
He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fasinons with some of the best 
houses in thove cities, and will always be first inthe market with the new standard es3 
tablished by foreign taste. BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine. 
{April §-3m.1] 


only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. 





' 





| WINES. 
HE snbscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own importation, in 
bottle, among which are the following, viz 
| Madeiras— Ports— 
Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1804; Rich Fruity Port ; 
East and West India, very old; Very delicate, Old ;* 
Old London Particular ; Old Crusted ; 
Table Madeira ; Do. Tawny. | 
Canary do. in wood. H 
Sherries— French and German— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , Champagne, various brands ; 
Rich Fruity do., Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets; 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; Sparkling Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Amontilado Puro ; Mosell and Sauterne; 
Francea Pale and Brown. Hock, various brands. 
(Feb25—2m1 J. ©. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 











PILE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 

were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural Mistory, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) F 


ORRISON’S PILLS. The Geuuine Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the 
| British College of health. 
| “ Hypocrisy is the tribute which Vice has ever paid to Virtue.” 

The excellence and universal efficacy of these Medicines, in relieving and removine all 
| the inaladies of inavkind, and the beauty and value of the simple theory on which they are 
founded, could not, perhaps, be more strongly proved than by the une xampled effrontery 
and bold but unfounded asswuptions of those who so perseveringly, and at a vast expense. 

endeavour to impose on the public, feeble and unworthy imitations. F 
} Since the legal decisions which have established the claim of the Genuine Hygeian 
| Mediciues to protection from direct counterfeiters, numberless are the schemes of unprin- 
| cipled innovators to evade the just penalties of the law; and scarcely a ne wspaper can be 

taken up that does not teem with whole columns of garbled extracts from Mr. Morison’s 

many publications, andjby thus unblushingly assuming hisideas, and even his very words 
vainly strive to rob him of his original discovery, by which he rescued himself from a 
series of suffering, of 35 years continuance, and led to the foundation of the sound but 
simple system of the Hygeian physiology; whereas, had not Mr. Morison propounded this 
system to the English community, and had not its lovely truths spread with a rapidity 
commensurate with their importance, through G. Britain, the continent of Europe, the na- 
tions of the East, and the Uuited States of America, and, in fact having agencies and advo- 
cates established in eve civilized nation of the earth, neither their names, nor the ir 
ignorant pretensions would ever have been heard of. 

The publications of Mr.Morisor 
ence to which will easily 











and his coadjutors are comprised in sixteen ve lumes,a refe 
Satisiv any enquirer of the correctness of this statement. 
At the urgent request of many frends, it has been determined to supply the Ge nuine Hy- 
geian Medicines in lower priced boxes than heretofore, that the wants and wishes of that 
class of community may be met, who, while disliking to make applications for gratuitous 
relief to our Dispensary, yet do not wish, or have not the means ot laying out a lar ser sum 
at op The oy! therefore, may now be obtained of the various agents established in 
every town In the United States, in boxes at 25 and 50 cents each, as wel cke 
al $2 and $3.—il. SHEPHEARD MOAT, General Agent for the 1 mam 
foljo ys vent are appointed ™ ? avle ¢ " a i 

and powder. alae ian vareoepPpinucd in New York, of ‘whom may be oltained the Pits 
town in the Pnion =r , as gents, AS appointed in every 

Mr. J. Stanley, Book and Printseller. at the General Depot, 80 Canal Street. 

Mrs. Mary King, Bookseller, 141 Fu teat aires oa ' 

Rev. J. Rrouner. 95 Rarrow-street 

Mr. D. Mitchell, Printer. 95 Rowerv. 

Messrs Firth & Hall. Music Store, } Franklin Square 

Mrs. Geo. Kearsing, Go dbeats r, 8 Reed street. 

Mr. Deniel D, Smith. Bookseller, 190 Greenwich-strect. 

View Plizebeth Weed. 4 Grand straet. 









len, 14 tf.) 

















M a5.M. VAN VaGUTEN, No. 134 Bowery, bas received a case of very pur erior Legie« 
horn hats, some cf which are of the highest numbers ; aleo French millinary. fic vw 
ecs &c. Apail 22.t*.) 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN S'TRAW HAT 
No. 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superter 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot te 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, in the Union. Also,a splendid assortment ad 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 


WAKEHOUSE, 











ACE GOODS AND EMBROIDERIES,—Thomas Cochran respectfully informs the ladies 
that he has received part of his spring stock, among which are a splendid assortmeng 
of French single collars, new patterns; some of them are very rich; also, two cases 
French capes, very rich, and one case linen cambric handkerchiefs and cuffs, with sever 
cases Scotch and English needle worked collars, the cheapest goods of the kind ever offor 
ed for sule in this city; a great variety of intant’s embroideries of every description, anex 
tensive stock of English thread lace, together with a general assortment of every descri 
tion of lace and embroideries. Ladies who want goods of the above description would +s 
well to call at Cochran’s lace and embroidery warehouse, 64 Catherine street, or at his 
store 194 Bowery, they being the only establishinents in this city exclusively devoted te 
the retail lace and embroidery business, ladies may rely onit that the goods are well select 
ed and from the best markets, the prices must give satisfaction to the purchasers, in cons 
quence of the extensive patronage the subscriber has received and continues to receiva, 
His intention is to take the smallest possible advance from the original cost of the 
wholesale and retail. THOMAS COCHRA 5 
64 Catherine street, and 194 Bowery, three doors above Spring street. 
{March 18-!m] 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com 


inencing on the 30th October, 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare--30th November. Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—15th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of Mew 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
vided. hese snips will be coramanded by experienced masters, who wiil make every ex 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wil 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
s E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or @ 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will see 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20:h, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, af 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 


(Sept. 17—ly.) 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. Londen. 

St. James, W H.Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 
Montreal, S.B.Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97, * 
Gladiator, T. Britton, + * 20, “ 20, * 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 
Mediator, Il. L.Champlin,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ #197, % 2 
Quebec, F.H.Hebara, | “10, 10, 30] 95! gn? 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,} “ 17, “ 17, “* 1% 
Samson, | R. Sturges, | “« 10, * 10, coh * & * & * & 
President, | J.M.Chadwick,, “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20,.Ma 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, li. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 17, “ 17, “ 1% 
Toronto, | R. Griswold, wt. Seal Me 6 Se OR OT, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ee, “© “~ MB Wune 7, Oct. 7, Feb F, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 609 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adul 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wi 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, Londog 
GARRATT & GIRSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 




















=“ 


Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 
North America, |C. Dixey, Tan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct 
Roscoe, Cie 7? GS OU ee ee 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,;|Marchl, July 1, Nov. 
Shefleld, F.P. Allen, oR * & .*- 7 cay f “ 
Columbus, N.B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,} “ 16, “ 16, “ 2 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, | “ 8 “ 8 “% 6) “ 2 “% 94, @ 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, | 4 16, “ 16, “ 16,/April 3, Aug. 1, Dec. 7, 
United States, N.Nwekdvess, “Si, * 8 * Gh * & * & F 2 
South America, |R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,} “ 16, “ 16, @ J 
Pennsylvania, J.P. Smith, ee FE * £1 * S&F ee F 
England, BR. L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 
St. Andrew, Thompson, a? =e .2 Ges © == 
Orpheus, 1. Bursley, ipril 1, Arg. 1, Dec. 1,3 “ 16, * 46, © 
Independence, E. Nye, =e * & © “« 9 en * 
eb % 
o 


Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. J, 
Virginian, I. Harris, ce eh Ff I & S -sS 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shatl be of the best kind Tt® 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the othe 
wines, at $14, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pa» 
ce's, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥, 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.%& 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpoo). 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. ¥. 
“EARNS, CRARY & Co . Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


From New York on the Sth, Ifith, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the bet, 
Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of th 
packets, the subscr hers will desr*tch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 








Ships. Masters Jays of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Have® 
fork. 

Brrgundy, . Rockett. | am. 8, Sept. 16, May 24./Feb. 16, July &, Nov. 
Rhone, V. Skiddy “ 16, “ 4, June &/March}, “ 16, “ 
Charlemagne, ichardson “8,00 6 © B= ¢€ tw. = 8 
Ville de Lyon, . Stoddare ao * & °* te? & © 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell | “ 16, 94, July &JApril 1, “ 1 2" 
Formona, V.B.Crne | “ 9, Nov. 8 “ 1 “ 8, Sept. t, © 
Silvie Te Grasse.| Weiderhold'| farch®, “ 16, “ 94 “ 16, “ 6, Jen. 
Polar d, Anthony, April 16, “ 4, Ang. &iJene 1, “ 16, “ 
Albany, ', Johnston,| “ 24, Dec. 8 Aug. 11 “ @ Oct. 1, © SF 
Jawis Philippe, |'.Castoff, [May 8, “ 16, * Off “ 16, “ 8, Fed. 
Sully, . Lines, - 6. “ 9 Maytt'ute 1. * Mm ® 








Th se are all vers :ls of the fs class and ably cerrmarces, with clegent sccemmets> 
tions for p*ssengers comprising al! that moy he reovired for ccmfert ard convenience. it 
cludine + fies and s ores of every deacription. Gcods sent to cither of the svt 
New York. will be forwarded by their -actets free of all charees excert the exrerece uj 
tually incurred. C. POL TON, FOX & LIVINCETON, 22 Rrond- 

WM WHITECOCK, Jr. 4€ South-t. 
JOHN L. BOYD, Proker, 9 Tontit.e Luildings 
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